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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The visit of the King and Queen of Denmark brought 
immense crowds into the streets. 


were only the accessories of the warm personal feeling 
which the people threw into their welcome. Denmark 
is for England what no other country can be on account 
of the close family ties between her Sovereigns and 
ours. The Lord Mayor quoted Tennyson’s welcome to 
the English Queen as every Lord Mayor would with a 
secretary who knows his business ; but it is not every 
Lord Mayor who has the good luck to have so quotable 
an ‘‘ occasional ” piece ready at hand for a City function. 
Whether people in the streets quoted Tennyson’s 
verses or not, and we dare say some of them did, the 
sentiment was in their minds. 


The Franco-Japanese treaty has been signed, and 
that means the Russo-Japanese treaty is nearly ready 
for signature—a railway agreement has already been 
settled. These two treaties, with the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, make the Far East, apparently, a sort of four- 
Power sphere of influence. We cannot take any 
agreement or entente as a ‘‘ guarantee of peace’”’, as 
the newspapers have been describing the Franco- 
Japanese treaty: issues of peace and war are not 
settled on paper; but atreaty may do a good deal 
to make peace easier and war more difficult. In 
the meantime it does not help the situation between 
Japan and America to say, with the ‘‘ Times”, that a 
conflict between them is ‘‘ unthinkable”. That proves 
nothing but defective imagination. The fact about 


Japan and America is that a deep-seated difference, 
very difficult of adjustment, has come out into strong 


light. 


Both Governments are extremely anxious to 


In the City, at the | 
Opera, the State Ball or the Review, the splendours © 


| arrange matters friendlily and quickly ; it is no doubt 
| quite true that diplomatic relations between Japan and 
» the United States are excellent. They always are until 
_ the situation is past mending. Immediate conflict need 
| mot be feared: but can this issue be finally settled 
without conflict ? 


| In India the week has been remarkable for the 
| organisation, spontaneously, of various and indepen- 
dent communities and interests for demonstrations of 
loyalty to the Government. The most significant of 
them is that from the Arya Somaj. No doubt this 
is an outcome of the firm attitude of the authorities in 
India and at home. It has rallied those who wish to 
maintain the existing order and who were only wait- 
ing for a lead. It shows how superficial was the 
agitation and how limited was the population touched. 


| Still it is a pity that things should have gone far enough 
| to require such support atall. An autocratic Government 
_ —admittedly the only possible form of government in 
| India—cannot allow itself to be put on trial or its 


stability to be made a matter of argument. 


Good as is 
the effect of Mr. Morley’s speech, it would have been 


| greater if it had been more strongly supported by his 
colleagues. 


‘*As in the Transvaal, only more so” might be a 
terse description of the Constitution conferred on the 
Orange River Colony by Letters Patent. There is to 
be a Legislative Council of eleven members and a 
Legislative Assembly of thirty-eight elected by manhood 
white suffrage. There are two special reservations. 
The colony may not impose differential duties on 
imports and it is denied jurisdiction over the natives. 
The one is sheer anti-imperialism ; the other a strong 
reflection on Dutch methods in dealing with the blacks. 
Of course the men who will run the colony in future 
do not like this restriction. It wounds tender suscepti- 
bilities. Lord Elgin has more thought for the native 
majority than for the British minority. Any idea of 
giving British settlers special assistance would naturally 
never enter the Colonial Secretary’s head. On the 
contrary, lest the colony might by some strange hallu- 
cination wish to show other members of the e:mpire 
consideration, it is expressly forbidden to do so. 
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According to the accounts of the cross-examination of 
Orchard, the chief witness in the Steunenberg murder 
trial, his evidence as to the crimes planned by the 
Western Federation of Miners has not been shaken. 
The defence is attempting to show that where the 
crimes are not the imagination of Orchard, they have 
been planned by the employers’ organisations to dis- 
credit the Federation. This is the view put forward 
by American trade unions generally. If the men on 
trial are sentenced to death, the unions say it can 
only be through an unfair trial, and the ‘‘Times” 
correspondent believes that the result of conviction 
would be a struggle of the organised labour of the 
United States against the forces of law and order. He 
quotes the opinion of the widow of the murdered 
Governor that ‘‘the trial of Moyer, Haywood, and 
Pettibone is the commencement of a national struggle 
between the United States Government and organised 
labour, and it will eventually result in rebellion”. 
These are said to have been the views of her husband 
as to the dangers arising out of the general situation 
between labour and capital in America. 


There is something very bewildering in the strike of 
the municipal administrations of four Departments in 
France against the Government. The Ministry may 
well be excused if in such remarkable circumstances 
they feel their helplessness. When five hundred 
thousand people can be assembled with banners pro- 
claiming that they are famishing, what can be done? 
The Lancashire cotton famine during the American 
Civil War seems the nearest English parallel. The 
Government Bill against adulteration is a measure 
forced on by the necessity of doing something in a panic 
in the midst of ‘‘la misére noire, la misére complete ” 
of the south, as the Parliamentary Committee de- 
scribed it. 


And there is the dilemma that if the sugaring of cheap 
wines is prevented, it will ruin industries which have 
grown up with the cheapness of sugar. The interests 
of the north are opposed to the interests of the south. 
As for adulteration proper, the Minister of Finance does 
not admit it on the large scale which would produce 
the effects ascribed to it: and he speaks as though 
over-production had more to do with it. In England 
we should be instituting distress committees ; in France 
they are proposing a remission of taxation to tide over 
the crisis. The Socialists bring in a Bill to nationalise 
the vineyards, which is promptly thrown out by five 
hundred and five votes to sixty-five. M. Clémenceau’s 
speech of a few days ago reads strangely in these 
circumstances. France is not in a state of unrest, he 
says; France is at peace—perhaps a somewhat tumul- 
tuous peace. It certainly has that appearance. 


Sir Edward Grey will have no difficulty in judging to 
a pennyweight the importance proper to be attached to 
a protest, signed by seventeen persons on behalf of 
‘*public opinion”, against the idea of an Anglo- 
Russian agreement. And the Russian Government 
will have no difficulty. But what will ordinary 
Russians—if any of them ever hear of the protest— 
set the signatories down as? Old sores are to be kept 
open and differences left to fester in order to help the 
noble cause of democracy. This protest has made 
some strange bedfellows: Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw beside the very middle-class 
Mr. Atherley Jones! From Mr. Shaw and Mr. Graham 
we should expect more common-sense ; for it is usually 
the brilliant crank that in fact has the practical good 
sense the world ascribes to itself. But this protest is 
on paper: they would be practical enough if they had 
to act. 


Mr. Robertson’s statement on the Navy Vote on 
Tuesday shows that the Admiralty is at last alive to 
the necessity of considerable changes for the better in 
the men’s commissariat. The quality of both food and 
cookery is to be improved, and the Admiralty is to 
make itself directly responsible for the supervision of 
the canteens. A more wholesome tobacco is to be 
supplied, and temperance is to be promoted by an 
extra money allowance for abstinence from grog. At 
present every sailor is allowed an eighth of a pint of rum 


per day, or if he likes to go without grog he gets nine. 
sixteenths of a penny. Total abstainers in future will 
getone penny. As their numbers tend to increase even 
as it is at the rate of one percent. per annum, this extra 
allowance, small though it be, should do something 
to add to the T. list. If the whole navy became 
teetotalers, the cost to the Government on account of 
the allowance would be less than £90,000 a year. 


The most important feature of the week’s military 
debates was Mr. Balfour’s appeal to Mr. Haldane on 
Monday to spare the English and Scotch Militia, and 
treat them as it is proposed to treat the Irish. The 
Irish are to remain units as now, and it will be their 
duty to furnish drafts to the regular army in time of 
need. We are glad to see that Mr. Haldane pro- 
mised to give the suggestion his careful consideration. 
For without compulsion we hold that to abolish the 
Militia as such would be a fatal blunder. Were another 
great crisis to arise with no Militia as it now exists, 
the difficulty of finding garrisons for colonial and other 
oversea stations, in order to release regular units for 
service in the field, would be insuperable. 


In his answer to Mr. Bridgeman on the vitally im- 
portant question of the supply of horses in war time, 
Mr. Haldane seems hardly to have realised the gravity 
of the problem. It is true, as he tells us, that besides 
other provisions some 17,000 horses are registered 
to be called on for an emergency. But so low is 
the present establishment of horses in some cases that 
the discrepancy between peace and war strength is 
positively alarming. Take the case of the Field 
Artillery. The much greater supply of ammunition 
now carried has necessitated a large increase in the 
war establishment of horses. Thus a brigade now 
requires nearly 1,000 horses in order to take the field at 
its war strength ; and the peace estabtishment of some 
brigades is 200 horses! What makes the situation 
more serious is that the motor omnibus is now gradually 
superseding the horse omnibus, which proved so valu- 
able during the late war in supplying us with the class 
of horse needed. But in future it will not pay to breed 
them. 


On the 24th of this month the cloud big with the fate 
of the House of Lords is to burst. In unmetaphorical 
language the Resolution which is preliminary to the 
whole complicated process of putting the House of 
Lords in its proper place—as the Premier told the 
National Liberal Federation at Plymouth—is to be 
brought forward on that date. What the Resolution 
is to be remains a secret; what will come after is 
a greater secret still. We imagine on this point that 
the Prime Minister is a sphinx without a secret; in 
other words he has nothing to say because he does not 
know. There ought to be a quick dissolution, but we 
do not expect it. More probably the Resolution is a 
bogey lantern to frighten the Lords into passing some 
of the Government Bills ; and nothing much will happen 
if they decline to tremble. The Premier’s description 
of it as the preface to a volume, the mighty constitu- 
tional struggle that is to follow, suggested to Mr. 
Balfour the happy retort that he fancied the whole 
volume would be compressed in the preface. A preface 
written before a book is planned does not inspire much 
expectation of a great work. 


The pleasure we get as Unionists from reading the 
Nationalist Manifesto is slightly marred by the fact 
that it is so badly written. It is signed by Mr. 
Redmond, but who drew it up? Howcan the unhappy 
Irish peasantry be expected to understand it? It is at 
once pompous and largely incoherent. Some of the 
sentences are positively jaw-aching. The second para- 
graph for instance has 107 words and only 8 commas to 
relieve slightly the strain on the intellect ; another one 
has 96 words. If this kind of thing is to go on, illite- 
racy may prove a boon indeed to many Irish peasants. 
However, the purport of the manifesto is satisfactory 
enough in this—it practically declares war on the 
Liberal party ; that is the great thing. No wonder the 
meeting at Queen’s Hall was in such good spirits. 
Mr. Balfour, however, leaned rather to gravity than 
gibe. But Lord Percy was brilliantly combative. 
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Being especially effective, his speech was of course 
crushed in the Press into a few lines. 


An anti-Home Rule meeting, it yet proved perhaps 
aneven more remarkable tariff reform demonstration. 
When Mr. Balfour, mentioning incidentally various 
subjects on which he would have to make speeches, 
named fiscal reform, the whole meeting burst out cheer- 
ing, and Mr. Balfour had to wait perceptibly before he 
could resume. It is evident that the conversion of the 
party to tariff reform is complete. The next thing is 
for the party to convert the country. 


From what we hear it is quite likely that a majority 
of the members of Sir Kenelm Digby’s inquiry into 
the working of the Irish Department of Agriculture 
will take the view that the office of President should 
not be partisan and parliamentary. Mr. Birrell is 
probably by now quite cynical in his attitude towards 
Irish affairs. If he is not growing cynical, he must 
surely be growing broken-hearted. Think of the 
humiliation of an expert report such as we anticipate 
—humiliation that is for a Minister who is careful or 
sensitive even a little about his public repute! But 
perhaps the cartoonist of the Liberal party has got 
hold of the real Mr. Birrell—a shrug of the shoulder 
and a good-natured smile for an Irish crisis. The 
Chief Secretaryship is not at any rate to be the grave 
of Mr. Birrell’s sense of humour—if there were people 
who regarded his tergiversation over the Presidency 
of the Irish Department of Agriculture as a burial of 
his sense of honour. 


In the debate on the second reading of the Small 
Holdings Bill the case for ownership rather than tenant- 
ship was well put by Mr. Balfour. But is the 
hiring rather than purchasing principle quite the 
weakest in the Government Bill? There can be no 
doubt that if this measure results in the creation of a 
large number of small holders, there will also be a 
large number of utter failures in small farming. Even 
the most sanguine town-bred agricultural theorist can 
hardly be so green as to believe that all the small 
holders, whom this wonderful measure is going to 
produce ready-made, are likely to succeed. Might it 
not be better that the people who make a dreadful 
mess of the land should be mere temporary hirers 
rather than starving and embarrassed owners? They 
can be got rid of more easily as dismal bankrupt 
hirers than as dismal bankrupt owners. The great 
delusion which seems to ensnare the small-holder-at- 
any-price politician is that any simpleton can make a 
bit of a fortune out of a few acres of soil in England 
now, and that there is a great unemployed army of 
such simpletons ready and clamouring for the job. 


Limping time toils after Mr. Chaplin, as it did after 
another political leader, quite in vain. Even the serried 
Ministerialists could not forbear a cheer when he 
appeared once more at the table of the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday to criticise the Small Holdings 
Bill. His physical feats are prodigious. He is win- 
ning Wimbledon one day, winning Rutland almost the 
next day, and the central figure in the House of Com- 
mons on the third. Mr. Chaplin was at his rotundest 
in Wednesday’s debate. A little while ago the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator”, with undoubted rudeness if not with originality, 
remarked that Mr. Chaplin was a very good speaker till 
you listened to what he said. Still, most people will 
admit that he should know about small holdings. 


Reading an account of Mr. T. G. Bowles’ speech at 
King’s Lynn on Tuesday, we wonder how it was he did 
not do better at Billingsgate when he stood against 
Mr. Balfour. The fishwife has yet to be born that 
could improve on the expletives which Mr. Bowles 
hurtled at Mr. Balfour in this King’s Lynn meeting, 
which it is said was attended by his old supporters. 
We cannot say this is the first time Mr. Bowles has 
recalled to us Sir Archibald Macdonald, M.P. ; but he 
has never before reminded us quite so much in his 
adjectives of Sir Archibald, who called Lord North 
‘* lazy, indolent and incapable, evasive, shuffling, cut- 
ting and deceptious, plausible, artful, mean, insolent, 
confident and cowardly, a poor, pitiful, sneaking, 
Snivelling, abject creature”. The effect of Mr. Bowles’ 


attack on Mr. Balfour will probably be identical with 
the effect of Macdonald's attack on North. 


According to Dr. Clifford—before the election—this 
was the first time that Liberals had been able to meet 
their opponents on equal terms in Rutland. He should 
have spoke hereafter. A Unionist success by a majority 
nearly double that of 1906 is the result of the equality 
of conditions. Jarrow is in a fair way to provide 
further disillusionment to the Government. With 
four candidates in the field, Unionist chances have 
perceptibly improved. The Radical and the Labour 
candidates are agreed only in lamenting the inde- 
pendent action of the Irish, who must draw away 
many votes from both. The Unionists stand to gain 
everything and lose nothing by the double split, and 
as Mr. Curran, the Labour man, has specifically dis- 
avowed Free Trade as a solvent for all social ills, Tariff 
Reform should score again. 


Lord Halsbury and Lord James are almost the only 
two men who say frankly what they think about women 
and public life. They so spoke in the debate on Lord 
Crewe’s Bill to enable women to be elected to county 
and borough councils. They are right in saying there 
is no logical distinction between the right to sit in 
municipalities and in Parliament. The Bill has passed 
the second reading ; but the Lords hardly intend that 
women shall be elected to the councils. A power to 
co-opt women as members will probably be given. If 
Liberals make a grievance of this, the answer is that 
the House of Commons would not pass Lord Crewe’s 
Bill because it gives up the case against Women’s 
Suffrage, and they are not ready for this. It was 
rather a smart move of Mr. Burns to relieve his col- 
leagues of a disagreeable business by passing it on to 
the Lords. 


Women would be serving women’s interests better 
if they turned to higher education the attention they 
now give to public ambitions. Higher education is the 
real service of women of this day. How can one feel 
anything but contempt for women who make all this 
noise about votes and seats on public bodies and are 
content to leave Girton, for instance, to go begging ? 
Every pound given to Girton is worth to women many 
thousands of votes. Let them read the Mistress of 
Girton’s letter we published last week, and do some- 
thing to get the sum required to secure the £2,000 
(not £4,000) promised by a Girton student’s mother. 
They would then be doing some honest work, which 
is better than demonstrating. 


The Duke of Devonshire has not lost his old flair for 
the core of a question. Speaking for the Bishop of 
S. Albans’ Fund on Monday, he told the richer 
classes in London that they as much owed a duty 
to the vast working population over the border 
as they did to the labourers, the gardeners, and 
the domestic servants of their countryside. These 
multitudes of workers are as vital to London, 
and necessarily part of the whole community. But 
how few of us who live in the West End feel, or try to 
feel, the interest in them we do in the shop-keeper, the 
postman, or the labourers of our village. Districts 
such as Walthamstow are not blessed even by so much 
as a large landlord. The inhabitants are beginning 
to realise that large landlords have their uses. They 
may have their defects—Bloomsbury might say some- 
thing on that score—but they are infinitely preferable 
to a soulless company. Most large landlords, even in 
London, do recognise in some way that property 
obliges, companies seldom do. Few West-Enders can 
personally help the East-Ender: all the more reason 
that they should help in the way they can, with money. 


The Palestine Exhibition, which the Bishop of London 
opened on Tuesday, is of course in a sense a show, but 
it is much more, and it is not a commercial venture. 
It is on quite another and a higher plane than was, 
for instance, Kiralfy’s panorama of Jerusalem. Much 
pains has been spent on the archzology, and he would 
have to be a very good scholar who could learn nothing 
of the Holy Land from this exhibition. No doubt one 


would rather be relieved of the popular elements, which 
can but suggest Earl’s Court ; but after all the whole 
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object is practical and popular. We should think the 
Bishop was very likely right. It is only natural that 
one of the great stumbling-blocks of uneducated 
people should be the ‘“‘ far-offness”, the unfamiliarity 
of the local setting of the events in the life of Christ. 
How can the artisan, the casual, or for that matter 
the clerk, realise Eastern life? He is familiar, cer- 
tainly, with the Jew in London, but that is not 
always the Oriental education desired; but he can 
get a good deal of this at the Agricultural Hall. 


We may doubt whether Lord Rosebery is quite the 
historian that the President of Magdalen takes him for: 
his gift of history is rather too subservient to his gift of 
imagination. Too much hero-worship does not do for 
history. The ‘‘ masterly monograph on Pitt” is a 
brilliant historical novel more than anything else. But 
an occasion like that of the unveiling of the Rhodes 
tablet at Oxford is simply made for Lord Rosebery. 
He does his work so well that one’s sincere pity always 
goes forth to the ‘‘other speakers”, no matter how 
gifted they be—and there were highly gifted men 
speaking at Oxford on Wednesday. Lord Rosebery 
himself must be quick to admire their pluck in speaking 
after or before him. Let him imagine himself doomed 
to speak after some orator immeasurably his superior— 
he might long to follow the example of the unhappy 
orator in ‘‘ Out of the Hurly-Burly” and rush from the 
meeting when his turn came. 


As it is, however, no one in public life can touch him 
in skill and grace, in the force and yet in the refinements 
of literature, when the praises of a great man are to be 
sung. His sketch of Rhodes as an Oxford man was 
really perfect. We especially like that touch about 
Rhodes going about with his Oxford will, as it were, 
in his pocket ; taking it out and dwelling happily on it 
when the world went hard with him. It would be a 
good plan for all people to have a ‘‘ document” to 
carry with them and refresh themselves with when 
hurt or soiled in the rough ways of life—though they 
cannot, unfortunately, have a document like Cecil 
Rhodes’ will, dealing in millions. Other touches in 
Lord Rosebery’s sketch were not less happy: that 
was a Startling and splendid one in which he said 
outright that ‘‘a greater lie” had never been uttered 
than that which declared Rhodes to be a money-grubber. 
It would not be hard to make a longish list of ‘‘ liars ” 
then, some of them, we fear, holding office at the present 
time ! 

Nota few who listened to Lord Rosebery speaking of 
Rhodes’ affection for Oxford must have recalled the 
moving scene there some years ago, when Rhodes and 
Kitchener took their honorary degrees in the Sheldonian. 
It was a scene which nobody can forget ; the man of 
arms and the man of empire rather self-conscious 
walking together from Oriel across the High, the chaff 
and delight of the undergraduates, the gathering, later, 
at All Souls’, and in the end Rhodes marched off by an 
old Oxford friend to Skimmery—an odd place, when 
one thinks of it, for such aman. There is little doubt 
that this was one of the few serene days of Rhodes’ 
later life. He showed his delight like a schoolboy— 
an amusing contrast with the half-embarrassment of 
the soldier who was out of his element. We are in- 
clined to think that the great public man whom for 
the first time his old University honours is happier even 
than the great public man whom a country honours. 


Professor Newton, the great ornithologist, who died 
recently, was quite typical of the old school of dignified 
academicians. At the high table of Magdalene, Cam- 
bridge, one of the pleasantest in the University, and 
in Combination Room he was a great figure. The 
Professor never omitted the old courtesy of ‘ taking 
wine” with a guest. Very pleasant too was his Sunday 
night salon, not at all a bad school for conversation. 
As a naturalist Professor Newton seems no doubt to 
many of us now too much of a systematist and too little 
of a naturalist. He was deeply interested in birds, true, 
but he was quite as much interested in specimens. 
His Dictionary is a really useful book, though its 
article on flight is rather unsatisfying. But we would 
not for a moment question the value of his work. One 
would give much to have him back in every way. 


MR. REDMOND’S REVOLT. 


EALLY the Separatists are very bad stage-man- 
agers. After the ludicrous collapse of the Irish 
Council Bill under the assault of its beneficiaries, there 
was some danger that the Unionist meeting in Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday might be plausibly represented as a 
work of supererogation, a false alarm, a cry of ‘‘ wolf” 
—or whatever the Radical phrasemongers might think 
fit to call it. We can imagine ‘‘ F.C.G.” drawing a 
cartoon in which half a dozen ex-Cabinet Ministers 
should be engaged in flogging a dead horse. But 
from all risks of this kind Mr. Redmond has kindly 
saved the Unionist party by his declaration of inde- 
pendence. It is now clear to everybody that an active 
Home Rule campaign will begin, and will be prosecuted 
so long as the energy and the funds of the Irish 
Parliamentary party endure. The opening shot is 
being fired at Jarrow, a constituency which twenty 
years ago contained some very stalwart and enter- 
prising Nationalists of the physical force school. The 
Irish vote in Great Britain is to be manipulated in the 
Parnell manner. Agitation is to be carried on in Ireland 
—with American and Australian money, bien entendu, 
since the Irish farmer has ceased to subscribe to the 
Parliamentary funds—and the Government is to have as 
unpleasant a time as the patriots can give it. 

What will the Government do? The Gladstone 
tradition will remind it that it has three courses to 
choose from. It might stiffen its back—but the Glad- 
stone precedent does not encourage this policy. It 
may, while declining to bring in a frank Home Rule 
Bill, make every other conceivable kind of concession 
to the Nationalists. Or it may throw up its hands and 
return to Home Rule. Mr. Balfour showed on Thurs- 
day that Ministerial concession or surrender are the 
two dangers to the Unionist cause. It is now fairly 
clear that the Nationalists will not be satisfied with 
mere ‘‘ sympathetic administration ” ; the second danger 
is extremely likely to emerge, and the Government, 
finding it impossible to rule Ireland and rejecting 
Lord Percy’s >dvice to make way to those who can, 
may return to the plain Home Rule creed. Jt will 
be far more satisfactory if this takes place. The atti- 
tude of Irish Nationalists during the Boer War, the 
precedent of Norway, and the anti-recruitment campaign 
which is going on in Ireland, are factors which disincline 
the Liberals of Great Britain to be as keen on Irish 
Home Rule as they were twenty years ago. So many 
Liberals are aware of this that the Cabinet are not likely 
to advertise Home Rule until they have tried and failed 
to conciliate the Nationalists by every other means. 
They would, of course, sacrifice a hundred Irish 
loyalists to the boycotters and rioters rather than lose 
ten English votes by a frank declaration for Home 
Rule. But, as Mr. Redmond blandly observed in his 
manifesto of revolt, ‘‘ Experience has shown how”’ the 
Irish question can be ‘‘ forced to the forefront of the 
politics of the hour”. This same manifesto is, to Irish 
eyes, an appeal to the Irish populace to rally round 
the Parliamentary party once more, instead of listen- 
ing to the siren voices of all the new leagues 
which disbelieve in the efficacy of Parliamentary action. 
But from the British point of view it does not very 
much matter whether the appeal is successful or not, 
whether Mr. Redmond keeps his party together or 
loses his present uneasy chair. In any event the various 
Nationalist forces will concentrate on a policy which 
represents the views of the extremists. “No considera- 
tion for Liberal susceptibilities—not that these are 
remarkably sensitive to anti-British declarations— 
will now restrain them. The Irish Nationalists for the 
most part have entertained neither liking nor respect 
for English Liberals, though for a time it suited their 
book to ‘‘ keep a civil tongue in their heads”. English 
Liberals apparently will never learn that abject cowardice 
does not really disarm hostility. The Nationalists did not 
believe in the sincerity of English Home Rulers in 1886 
(except in the case of one or two individuals like Mr. 
John Morley), and they have even less reason to believe 
init now. But, like the Boers, they know that English 
Liberals can always be coerced, being a feeble folk 
given up to the worship of phrases, and dreading real 
coercion of themselves even more strongly than they 
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yepudiate so-called coercion in administration. Perhaps 
the alliance in some of its by-products may last a few 
weeks longer. We daresay Nationalists will still 

ree to laugh at Mr. Birrell’s Westminster witticisms 
on condition of his winking at their misdemeanours in 
Connaught. 

The Queen’s Hall meeting was on the whole very 
satisfactory. The speeches of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne made it clear once for all that the family 
quarrel in the Separatist camp is one in which Unionists 
will not take a hand. Mr. Redmond (or his successors) 
may manoeuvre as the exigencies of the moment may 
dictate, but there will be no angling for the Nationalist 
vote on our side. Mr. Redmond’s amazing cynicism 
as displayed in his manifesto has hardly won enough 
attention. ‘‘ The Irish vote in Great Britain was given 
to the Liberals at the general election, not because the 
Irish people approved of their policy or were in any way 
bound to them”, but because the Tories are alleged 
to have been actively going im for coercion, and 
“were pledged against Home Rule or any step in 
that direction”. Well, we remain pledged. Possibly 
the Nationalist wire-pullers, now that Liberalism is 
condemned, may sometimes allow their people to 
yote according to their convictions on other matters. 
But occasional contact in the division lobbies will not 
mean any relaxation of the Unionist attitude. As to 
coercion, the Government will soon have to curse their 
folly in the preliminary disarmament which has dimi- 
nished the powers of the Executive in Ireland. Four or 
five counties are quite as disturbed as they were in the 
‘eighties, and in those counties the United Irish League 
is better organised than was the Land League. It has 
perfected its system of boycott, and it now has its 
representatives on the magisterial benches and _ its 
nominees in the personnel of the Land Commission. 
Active outrages are unnecessary : the danger of giving 
evidence or of performing a juror’s duty conscientiously 
has been made abundantly clear to the people of the 
west. The leaders have done nothing to stop the new 
agrarian campaign: henceforth they may be expected 
to throw themselves heartily into it. Mr. Dillon, who 
dares not say a word against the gombeen-men who 
are the real curse of Connaught, will atone for his in- 
difference to his constituents’ genuine interests by 
leading the attack on the graziers ; that is, the cam- 
paign conducted by small farmers who want more 
grazing land for their own cattle as against larger 
farmers who happen to possess it. 

Mr. Birrell, of course, takes care not to understand 
the real nature of the agitation. Lord Dudley’s Com- 
mission on the Congested Districts may report by 
December, and until then Mr. Birrell will not prejudice 
new developments by taking up an unsympathetic 
attitude towards riotous mobs. The oddly strange 
feature about the Queen’s Hall meeting was that 
the Chief Secretary was let off so easily. Mr. 
Balfour’s good-humoured contempt was effective, but 
unhappily for Ireland Mr. Birrell is not only an 
absurd figure in an awkward position, but also 
a Minister of the Crown who has neglected and 
is neglecting his obvious duties, and has endeavoured 
to mislead English opinion by determined prevarica- 
tion (keeping within the letter of verbal accuracy) 
as to the facts within his province. We cannot 
recall any Cabinet Minister who approached the 
effrontery shown by the present Chief Secretary when 
he pretended that the farmers whose cattle are being 
raided had culpably neglected to protect their own pro- 
perty. In several cases the handful of police present 
have not been able to prevent the seizure of cattle. 
But Mr. Birrell censures the victims of the outrages ! 
If his words mean anything, they are advice to the 
next farmer whose lands are invaded to fire on the mob. 
And yet we fancy that if this were to occur the present 
Irish Executive would show none of its customary 
hesitation in proceeding against crimes of violence, 
and that the injured farmer would not be allowed to 
cite the Chief Secretary’s words in justification with 
the success enjoyed by rioters who have triumphantly 
quoted Lord Denman. 


THE DUTCHIFICATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ts new Constitution for the Orange River Colony 

is a replica of that of the Transvaal, and com- 
pletes the ‘‘ Dutchification” of South Africa. We can 
now survey our colonists from Cape Town to the 
Limpopo under the government of the Afrikander 
Bond, re-christened Het Volk. Lord Elgin concludes 
his despatch with an expression, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government, of ‘‘ their sincere satisfaction at 
the consummation of the policy announced in his 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne on the 19th February, 
1906, in accordance with which free institutions have 
now been bestowed upon the Orange River Colony in 
no less ample a manner than upon the sister colony ot 
the Transvaal.” Lord Elgin and his colleagues may 
regard their handiwork with ‘‘ sincere Satisfaction ” : it 
is only natural that they should. We regard it with 
unchanged apprehension, and unabated disgust. The 
case of the Orange River Colony is very different from 
that of the Transvaal, both as regards the war and the 
peace. It should be remembered that the Orange 
Free State had no cause of war against Great Britain. 
The Orange Free State had suffered no Jameson Raid 
upon its territory; was under no tiresome suzerainty 
to Great Britain ; and knew that its independence was 
secure. Wantonly and without provocation, uncoerced 
by fear, it declared war upon this country. Such 
conduct has always been held to entitle a conquered 
State to less consideration at the hands of the victor 
than a country which has fought for independence. If 
we were to rule the Orange River Colony as a Crown 
colony for the next ten or twenty years, justice and pre- 
cedent would be on our side. Lord Milner has pointed 
out, with frugal but impréssive eloquence, the reasons 
why it would have been prudent for Great Britain to 
withhold autonomy from the Orange River Colony for 
atime. Owing to the gold mines there is and always 
will be a considerable British population in the Trans- 
vaal, possessing great wealth (collectively if not indi- 
vidually), and concentrated in the Witwatersrand 
district. Such a British party, under any constitution, 
will always possess great power, and is perfectly com- 
petent to protect its property and its political rights. 
The very opposite is the case of the Orange River 
Colony. There the British population is a handful 
compared with the Dutch; it is scattered about in 
farms forty miles distant from one another ; and it has 
mainly been imported since the war, with the assist- 
ance of public money. These isolated settlers might 
feel comparatively comfortable so long as they knew 
there was a British Government, manned by English 
officials, at Bloemfontein. How are they likely to feel 
under a Constitution in which the Governor will shortly 
be the only English gentleman left? There is, to be 
sure, the Land Board, as in the Transvaal, composed 
of three members nominated by the Governor, who are 
to look after the settlers, to receive their repayments of 
advances, or if necessary to assist them with further 
loans. But the members of the Board may be Boers; 
and a Governor may some day be appointed who may 
think with Lord Courtney that the attempt to plant 
British farmers in South Africa is a mistake. It is not 
as if a farm in the Orange River Colony was, so to 
speak, a catch. If they are to remain, the British 
settlers should receive every kind of encouragement 
from the authorities. We are sure that they will get 
nothing of the kind from the Boer officials under the 
new Constitution. 

The banal civilities of General Botha’s speeches in 
London have not converted us to the fashionable opinion 
that the Boers are the best of British subjects. The 
memory of two wars is not to be washed away bya 
few after-dinner bumpers: nor can treaties or con- 
stitutions change the character of one of the most 
pertinacious races in the world. Our suspicions may 
be unjust, but they are shared by Lord Milner ; and we 
would rather err with him than be right with the metro- 
politan press, whose judgment is nearly always wrong. 
As to the articles of the Constitution, which occupy six 
columns of the ‘‘ Times”, they seem to be identical 
with those of the Transvaal letters patent. We have 
not the Transvaal instrument before us ; but one article 
relating to the powers of the Governor of the Orange 
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River Colony strikes us as additional. By Article VII. 
under ‘‘ The Office of Governor” it is ordained ‘‘ The 
Governor shall not assent in Our name to (6) any law 
imposing differential duties”. Whether there is an 
identical restriction on the powers of the Governor of 
the Transvaal, which escaped us, matters not at all. The 
reservation is significant. In granting autonomy to 
the Orange River Colony the Government has thought 
fit to except a power of fiscal policy which is not denied 
to any other self-governing colony. Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland may differentiate as 
much as they please in the imposition of duties of 
import. Canada long ago granted differential duties 
in favour of Great Britain; but the Orange River 
Colony may not do so without the permission or 
‘instruction ” of the Secretary of State in Downing 
Street. What a strange stroke of fiscal fanaticism 
is this, to prevent a colony from granting a prefer- 
ence to the mother-country should she wish to do so! 
The Orange River Colony will presumably, like all 
our other colonies, adopt a system of protective 
duties on all goods coming from outside. The present 
Government cannot be expected to approve of such 
perversity. But they hardly mend matters by saying 
to the new colony, You shall not remit or modify 
the duties on British goods if you distinguish them 
from French or German or American goods. It is like 
saying, If you are so foolish as to tax French and 
German and American manufactures, we insist on your 
going the full length of your folly and taxing British 
manufactures as well! Is this one of the after-effects 
of the Conference? Surely Cobdenism never exhibited 
itself in a more absurd light! What justification is 
there for imposing a restriction upon this new colony 
which the Government would never dare to impose 
upon one of our older self-governing colonies? We 
thought the great point made by the Government during 
the Conference was that the colonies should be free to 
make their own fiscal arrangements without interference 
from the mother-country. Yet apparently his Majesty’s 
Ministers are so much afraid lest our newest colony 
should help the Tariff Reformers by giving a prefer- 
ence to Great Britain that they forbid the Governor to 
assent to such a law without previously consulting 
the Secretary of State. We know beforehand what 
the answer of Lord Elgin would be to a colonial 
Act imposing differential duties in favour of Great 
Britain. He would say that it was contrary to the 
settled fiscal policy of this country, and could not 
be allowed. We can imagine many limitations upon 
the power of the new Legislature in the Orange River 
Colony which would have been beneficial to the pre- 
servation of the imperial supremacy, and the ultimate 
federation of South Africa under the Union Jack. But 
this pedantic reservation of one of the most elementary 
functions of a colonial Government, namely the levying 
of taxation by duties, is a practical denial of autonomy, 
if not a mischievous stroke of tyranny. The fiscal 
policy of the Orange River Colony will not matter much 
for many years to come. But the restriction is inde- 
fensible in principle, and will certainly lead to trouble 
hereafter, unless, as is probable, its exercise is sus- 
pended by its absurdity. In the same way, the reser- 
vation of jurisdiction over natives is really an admission 
that the colony is not fit for self-government. 


THE CONFERENCE GRAND TOTAL. 


| any other land than our own the two portentous 
Blue-books on the Colonial Conference might be 
expected to provoke a feeling almost of despair. So 
much was possible ; in formal decisions so little was 
accomplished. Had such a chance befallen any other 
people than ours, how eagerly it would have been 
seized ! We reflect that the Conference of 1902 found 
us emerging from a prolonged conflict in which for the 
first time the Empire stood together in arms in defence 
of common ideals. Only now do we begin to realise 
the profound effect produced by this unity of 
interests upon the opinion of the outside world. It 
gave anew meaning to the action of Lord Salisbury in 
denouncing our treaty with a powerful nation like 
Germany. Great as were our commercial and political 


affinities with Germany, they could not be allowed to 
obstruct a British colony’s desire to mark her British 
kinship in her trade policy. Foreign statesmen and 
men of commerce began to realise that this British 
family was a new thing in political organisations, ful} 
of momentous consequences for the outside world, 
So matters stood in 1902, and every succeeding year 
added to the momentum of the Imperial ideal. Unifi- 
cation was discussed and re-discussed in every part of 
the Empire, and in every one of the leading colonies 
one or other of its aspects became an issue leading up to 
emphatic electoral mandates. Surely now if ever the 
time was ripe for a decided step forward along some 
one of the paths marked out here and in the colonies 
by innumerable pioneers like Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Rhodes, Sir John 
Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, Mr. Dalley, and Mr. 
Seddon. The Prime Ministers of the younger nations 
of the Empire were formally summoned to London from 
the four corners of the earth, and what is the sequel 
as told in the 1,200 pages of these two volumes? To 
the man who sees only what is on the surface it is one 
long-drawn-out negative. Legislative unity is not even 
discussed ; it is ruled out by fear of trenching upon 
colonial self-government on the one hand and upon 
British predominance on the other. Even the modest 
attempt to secure continuity for the doings of the Con- 
ference and establish a permanent administrative link 
between colonies and motherland is whittled down to 
a Colonial Office secretariat representative of nobody 
but the Colonial Secretary and impotent to do more 
for co-operative unity than the Colonial Office now 
does. Not less sterile has the Conference proved in 
respect of defence. Proposals in any sense compatible 
with old ideas of a compact Empire died a naturat 
death at the Conference of 1902 when Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Brodrick found Canada and in a lesser degree 
the other colonies determined to cling rigorously to 
the maxim, ‘‘ He who pays the piper calls the tune”. 
Colonial expenditure must be under Colonial control. 
‘*If you want our help”, said Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
** you must call us to your councils”, and no man was 
bold enough to attempt to meet the demand. All that 
was left for the Conference of 1907 was to admit the 
impossibility for the time at all events of a centralised 
imperial army and navy, and rest content with a 
co-ordination of training methods and war organisa- 
tion so that colonial armed help should be made 
as effective as might be whenever it pleased the 
colonies to give it. And if the Conference of 1907 
thus closed the door upon legislative and defensive 
unity, it ‘‘ banged, barred and bolted” it against the 
one other means of consolidation—the means for which 
every State of the Empire pleaded and we alone 
refused. 

How barren it all seems! And yet despite the long 
series of negatives the Conference of 1907 has accom- 
plished great things—how great, we shall better realise 
as time goes on. Only those who do not understand 
the genius of our race find in its deliberations evidence 
that the peoples of the British Empire are, in the 
words of a great United States journal, ‘‘ content to 
let things drift and drift away from union”. As a 
Canadian writer at once rejoins, the British Empire is 
not the creation of a nicely framed set of resolutions 
passed at an afternoon meeting. It is a natural 
growth and, adds the Canadian, you do not think of an 
oak as in decay because it has no scaffolding to enable 
workmen to graft new branches upon its sturdy trunk. 
Every speech of the Ministers of Australia, New Zea- 
land and Cape Colony made for a real and living 
partnership, and if Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his col- 
leagues said little it was only because their Govern- 
ment has already done so much without response 
from the motherland. That response is now made 
certain. In the electoral conflict of eighteen months 
ago the British people were led to believe the colonial 
offer of reciprocal trade to be a myth evolved out of the 
inner consciousness of a politician eager for power. No 
one calls it a myth to-day, nor can any student of the 
discussions doubt that in the hands of constructive 
Imperial statesmen the Conference of 1907 would have 
resulted in a great compact of reciprocity covering every 
part of the self-governing Empire, if not also India. 
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Another electoral cobweb that the Conference has 
brushed away is the notion so sedulously cherished that 
the preference already granted to us was of no value. 
The assertion will not survive the Board of Trade 
memorandum submitted to the Conference in which the 
benefits of preference to leading lines of British 
manufactures are frankly admitted, as are also the 
losses involved in its withdrawal or diminution. 
The further fallacy that imperial preference involves an 
increase in the cost of food and raw materials must also 
be abandoned after these discussions and we are un- 
likely to hear more of that favourite bogey, the retalia- 
tion of our foreign competitors. As Mr. Deakin asks, 
how could Germany retaliate against Great Britain 
when 23 per cent. of the whole German export trade is 
carried on with different parts of the British Empire? 
and will the United States risk the loss of its vast trade 
with us of £175,000,000 in an attempt to penalise Great 
Britain for exercising a policy of preference far more 
moderate than the United States holds itself free to 
adopt in regard to its own possessions and even to 
other States with which it may make reciprocal treaties ? 
These are a few only of the points upon which the 
Conference discussions have thrown a flood of light. 
And what now? The Rutland election is fresh and 
potent evidence of the rapid conversion of British public 
opinion to a policy which has become the first aim of 
the whole Unionist party. As the proceedings of the 
Conference filter down into the minds of the electorate 
the process of conversion must be accelerated, and it is 
reasonable to believe that in the expectation of this con- 
version colonial Ministries will do nothing to hinder an 
achievement in which their own interests are so deeply 
involved. Before the Conference, when British Ministers 
were known to be hostile and British public opinion 
was supposed to be apathetic, Sir Richard Cartwright 
avowed the intention of the Canadian Government to 
enter upon a series of foreign commercial treaties which 
must reduce the preference we now enjoy in Canadian 
markets and greatly restrict the area within which a 
scheme of mutual preference could be made to operate. 
It is doubtful if we shall hear much more of these 
foreign negotiations so long as there is any prospect of 
a British response. Similarly, as regards Australia 
Mr. Deakin proved how wide a field exists for reci- 
procal preference, enabling Great Britain in a short 
time to acquire almost the whole of the import trade 
that now enters Australia from foreign countries, and in 
New Zealand and South Africa the possibilities of 
increased trade within the Empire are equally apparent. 
Upon this expansion of our commerce depends our 
existence as an empire, and in driving the fact home 
the Conference of 1907 has, despite its obvious dis- 
appointments, done inestimable, if accidental, service. 


THE HARD CASE OF MR. MORLEY. 


M®: MORLEY by his distinguished speech on 

Indian affairs has earned the respect and 
sympathy not only of his political opponents but of 
all who understand the dangers to British power. 
He has maintained a wise and resolute policy. He 
has firmly supported the measures necessary for 
restoring peace and order in India: he has assumed 
responsibility for them, and he has shown a still rarer 
quality in refusing to be turned from his purpose by 
the specious misapplication of doctrines which he 
had professed under different conditions. All this he 
has done in the face of open opposition from some 
sections of his own party and the lukewarm support of 
his colleagues. A doctrinaire speech from an Under- 
Secretary was the sole contribution of the front bench. 
When the revolutionary speeches of public men in and 
out of Parliament are ‘‘ overheard” in India and used 
there to encourage sedition, the presence of the Prime 
Minister and his emphatic concurrence in Mr. Morley’s 
declaration of policy would have been a valuable asset. 
His absence will be utilised to weaken the effect of that 
declaration. 

Having done so much, Mr. Morley should have gone 
further and made the Cabinet select a more oppor- 
tune time for the debate While the Conservative 


Government was in office it was the fashion to complain 
that Indian affairs did not receive their due share of 
parliamentary time. That India should be kept out 
of the field of party politics was denounced as uncon- 
stitutional. Last year this like many another grievance 
was to be redressed with the advent of a Liberal 
Government. Accordingly a day was allotted at the 
end of July. And what happened? After the Govern- 
ment had been saved from defeat on a division by the 
Unionist votes, the debate was closured long before 
dinner hour on the motion of a Radical Minister. In- 
cidentally Mr. Morley very wisely warned his followers 
against the danger of bringing Indian matters into party 
politics, or subjecting them to inconvenient parliamen- 
tary discussion. If there was ever a time when a set 
debate on the political position in India should have 
been avoided altogether or postponed to the utter- 
most fag end of a spent session, it was this year. 
There was plenty of warning that speeches would be 
made and resolutions proposed which would go out to 
India with the authority of a parliamentary deliverance, 
to be quoted or misquoted there as a stimulant to the 
preachers of sedition. The public, moreover, learned 
that a scheme for enlarging native agency in the higher 
branches and offices of the administration would be 
announced and discussed along with the Budget. It 
would have been impossible to choose a worse moment 
for this, when the preaching of open rebellion and 
riotous outbreaks with violence to Europeans were 
reported from centres where such movements are 
necessarily dangerous. At such a time any concession, 
no matter when decided on or how justified, was sure to 
be represented as the outcome of weakness and fear. 
The Indian Secretary himself had given this warning in 
advance. But claims of party are supreme. Political 
strategy has its sacrifices as well as war. The col- 
lapse of the Irish Council Bill and other measures, 
expressed or implied, made it necessary to fill time and 
to divert attention from the mishaps of the Ministry, 
and India became the stopgap with culpable disregard 
of consequences. 

The opportunity thus offered was promptly seized. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Morley’s warning -the extreme 
members of his party delivered speeches which will go 
out to India as an encouragement to those whose 
avowed object is the overthrow of the British Govern- 
ment. The sense of responsibility seems to weigh 
lightly on gentlemen who have been warned that their 
unguarded words will become an incentive to some 
fresh outbreak, perhaps to the murder of some lonely 
European or the plunder of some unprotected mission 
compound. There is something pitiful in the position 
Mr. Morley has been compelled to take in regard to 
the Viceroy’s scheme for ‘‘the development of the 
administrative machinery”. ‘‘ Some in this country— 
and it was excusable”, he added—held that the time 
was inopportune for the discussion of such reforms. 
But his Majesty’s Government (as Mr. Morley was 
careful to explain) took determinedly the opposite view. 
Boldly and bravely they decided to proceed though the 
heavens should fall. Then like the White Knight who 
was very brave yesterday it appeared that their bold- 
ness was to be deferred to some other date. It is 
common enough to see bluster made the cover for 
weakness. We must acquit Mr. Morley of this attempt 
to hide wisdom and courage under a show of weakness 
and folly. The proposals do not seem to include any- 
thing more formidable than an extension of the oppor- 
tunities for talking and some addition to the expenditure 
on Official salaries. The patriots of Bengal will appre- 
ciate both. But it will be time enough to criticise the 
scheme when it is disclosed. 

Mr. Morley has however been able to avert some real 
dangers. He has refused to alter the method of deal- 
ing with the ‘‘ deported” agitators, and he has rejected 
the demand for a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
causes of the unrest. Such a measure would amount to 
placing the Government of India on its trial, publicly, 
before a mixed tribunal without power to enforce its 
decision. There would be an impeachment without a 


defence—for the position and prestige of the Govern- 
ment would debar it from organising a counter-case. 
No ruling power in Asia which submitted itself to suck 
an indignity would continue, or would deserve, to exist 
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as a Government. The promised inquiry into the 
decentralisation of the Indian Government stands on a 
different footing. In proper hands it may yield good 
results. Rightly directed it may explain the alleged 
estrangement of European officers, their want of 
sympathy, and their loss of influence over the popula- 
tion. If Mr. Morley wants to know how influence is 
lost and sympathy forfeited, he need not go outside his 
own speech for illustrations. The self-government 
which his party would give, means at its best a transfer 
of power from official hands to private persons. All too 
commonly it means also abuses, extravagance, and 
oppression which the European official representing the 
supreme power is unable to redress. How can loss 
of power fail to be followed by loss of influence, or 
the persistence of abuses by unpopularity ? Or take 
opium. A number of fanatics favour the suppression 
of poppy cultivation. Have they the least idea of the 
intense discontent it would arouse all over the great 
poppy-growing tracts, and the bitter dislike to which it 
would expose the officials who had to enforce the 
measure? Let Mr. Morley—to use his quotation— 
get into the skin of people who have lost their livelihood 
or of those who have been deprived of the best of their 
few domestic medicines for reasons which they are 
totally unable to understand. He will begin to have 
an idea of some things which cause estrangement and 
are fatal both to sympathy and influence. Much 
curious ingenuity was shown by various speakers in 
finding causes for the existing unrest and in ignoring 
the real one. It is set down by some to bad seasons 
or to the plague, and gentlemen who ought to know 
better seem to hold the Government responsible for the 
plague, as well as for every otherevil. Others ascribe it 
to irrigation rates or the Colonisation Act, to the immoral 
opium traffic, to the iniquities of district officials, 
to excessive taxation (1s. 10jd. per head yearly), to 
discouragement of executive ability ; while two retired 
Indian officials find in Lord Curzon the author of all 
the troubles. It is to Mr. Morley’s credit that he 
drove home the simple truth and traced these lament- 
able occurrences to the false and malignant preachings 
of a disloyal organisation. And it is not the least of 
his claims to distinction that in so doing he won the 
applause of those who know, and despised the denun- 
ciations of the extremists of his party. 


LONDON’S ELECTRIC SUPPLY. 


the week the London County Council 
(Electric Supply) Bill has been before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. It is not, we 
need hardly say, the Bill which was put forward in the 
session of 1906 as the rival of the Bill promoted by 
private undertakers and known as the Administrative 
County of London and District Electric Power Bill. 
Since the time of the introduction of that Bill by the 
then Progressive County Council a new Council has 
been elected and the subject has been reconsidered 
from a different point of view. The Conservative 
party in the Council had opposed the proposal of the 
original Bill that the Council should itself embark on 
the enterprise of supplying electricity in bulk to con- 
sumers. When they came into control at Spring 
Gardens they naturally proceeded to deal in their own 
way with the Bill which their former opponents had 
failed to get passed. In May of this year the second 
reading of their new Bill was passed by the House of 
Commons; and it is on this Bill that the Committee 
is now sitting. In the meantime the Bill of the private 
undertakers has become almost entirely confined to a 
power to make agreements with the Council in the 
event of Parliament passing the Council’s Bill. There 
is another Bill to enable an existing power company 
to enter into arrangements with the Council and to 
compete with the Council in a certain area. In these 
schemes the salutary principle is recognised that the 
supply of electricity over a very extensive area is not 
a matter for private speculators uncontrolled by a 
representative public body. The objectionable feature 
in the third Bill before the Committee, the London 
Electric Supply Bill, is that it would authorise a 
combination of existing London companies to supply 


electrical energy within an area somewhat smaller thag 
that covered by the Council’s Bill. 

It would be risky to assume that the County Counc 
Bill will pass in the present House of Commons, but 
not very risky to assume that no House of Commons 
will approve a Bill which will put the electrical supply 
of such large areas as alone are contemplated into the 
hands of private undertakers. The London County 
Council will in one form or another be entrusted with 
the business. To reach this conclusion is a great step 
forward. We need not argue now the controversy 
between the ‘‘ Municipal Reformers” and the Pro- 
gressives whether the powers to be acquired should 
be worked directly or indirectly by the Council. 
Practically however the dispute was settled by the 
result of the last Council elections. It is satisfactory 
to know that the ‘‘ Municipal Reformers” have con. 
strued their mandate as meaning that the interests 
of the public are to be protected by the management of 
the electric supply being the business of the Councik 
The Liberal majority would no doubt have preferred to 
have before it the original Bill of the Progressive County 
Council. This was a pleasure denied them ; and yet, 
greatly altered though the Bill was as it came before 
them on the second reading in May last, what alternative 
had they but to accept it? It recognised public control. 
They could not authorise any of the other Bills founded 
on mere commercial considerations. Nor can matters 
be left as they are. One thing has been proved very 
clearly—and for that we have to thank not the County 
Council either past or present, but the promoters of 
the Administrative County of London and _ District 
Electric Power Bill—that London can never obtaia 
cheap electricity while the present local and sporadic 
methods are in vogue. It is essential for cheapness 
and effectiveness that the supply should come froma 
body exercising powers over a very large area. And 
the area is quite as large under the new Bill as under 
the old. It measures four hundred and fifty-one square 
miles, comprising one hundred and seventeen in 
London and three hundred and thirty-four in the sur- 
rounding districts. Nor was it possible to reject the 
Bill on the ground that the Council’s plan of exer- 
cising its powers is improper. It was one of the 
plans contemplated by the Select Committee that 
sat on the original Bill. As the central authority 
for carrying out one large and inclusive scheme 
for the supply of electrical energy in bulk and for 
power and motive purposes, the Committee pointed out 
that the Council might lease for a substantial con- 
sideration the whole enterprise and resume possession 
of it when its initial stages were over. There was only 
one thing left for the Liberal majority to do, and it was 
some gratification to its feelings that Mr. Lloyd-George 
proposed as an instruction to the Committee that if 
power were conferred on the Council to transfer or 
lease its powers, the conditions upon which such power 
should be exercised should be embodied in an Act. 

The presence of spite cannot be denied, but the instruc- 
tion itself was very proper. The Bill now contains 
clauses drafted by the new Council to carry out this 
instruction. The Council is to have a power of purchase 
at the end of a period not exceeding fifty years, on the 
terms of the Electric Lighting Act 1888, or on other 
terms to be approved by the Board of Trade. At first 
sight it looks as if this period were too long, and it 
pleases the Progressives to assert that it is only another 
proof of the fixed intention of the Conservative party 
to consider the interests of capitalists ‘rather than 
those of consumers. But cogent reasons are giver 
for it. If the capital is not to be supplied from the 
rates, and London has said it shall not, capital must 
be raised for the development of electric industries. 
Under the Electric Lighting Act 1882 the conces- 
sion to supply electricity was limited to twenty-one 
years. No capital could be raised and nothing was 
done until the Act of 1888 was passed, which ex- 
tended the period to forty-two years. If the time 
were much shorter the terms of purchase would be less 
favourable to the Council, and the rates charged to the 
consumers would have to be higher. The consumer is 
also directly protected by the provision that the amount 
of dividend taken by the transferees of the powers is 
to be regulated by the prices charged for electrical 
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energy; and the maximum prices are prescribed and 
these prices and the relation between them and dividend 
are to be subject to periodical revision. There is a 
further suggestion in the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Councii that after payment of a 
specified dividend a proportion of the profits should be 
allocated to the relief of the rates. Such provisions as 
these would undoubtedly be inserted in any Bill passed 
by the House of Commons; but it has been very 
largely due to misrepresentation that the ‘‘ Municipal 
Reformers ”’ were supposed to be much more individual- 
istic than they thus show themselves. Whether the 
House of Commons Committee will require further 
restrictions and safeguards we do not yet know, but the 
Council’s own proposals seem to be a very fair contribu- 
tion to the subject. ‘They might plead that there is no 
precedent in any of the Electric Power Acts operating in 
this country, and there are some twenty of them, for 
a purchase clause. In proposing to introduce it 
for the first time into the London Electric Bill 
they do so because they feel that such a clause is 
essential to maintain the principle of municipal con- 
trol, and to insure that the benefits resulting from the 
scheme shall accrue to the Council and the public. 
With this principle so acknowledged all, except those 
who think the County Council itself should embark in 
the electric-supply business on this immense scale, will 
be content to await the working-out of details in the 
Committee-room. In the House itself we hope there 
will be no indulgence in political hostility which will 
make the Council’s Bill unworkable on the lines 
upon which it has elected to go. After approval 
by passing the second reading and accepting London’s 
municipal verdict, Liberal members should have no dis- 
position to do in malicious secrecy what was not dared 
in the open. The Bill has been presented in a form 
which raises as few controversial matters as possible. 
Thus the clauses in the previous Bill, transferring to the 
Council the powers of purchase of electric companies’ 
undertakings which can be exercised by the metropolitan 
boroughs in 1931, have been deleted from the present 
Bill. So safeguarded and so lightened the Bill should 
pass this session, and the Council be enabled soon to 
use its powers as they are intended to be used, in sup- 
plying electricity much cheaper than it has ever yet 
been possible to supply it, or ever will be under existing 
conditions. 


THE CITY. 


| COOKING back upon the calamitous events of the 

last nine months, one sees that the vigilance and 
promptitude of the Bank of England directors saved 
the City from a panic. Last autumn came the Harri- 
man coup, the sudden declaration of a 10 per cent. 
dividend on Union Pacifics, and the whisking up of 
that stock from 150 to 200. This of course excited 
the gamblers in the Yankee market, and right up to 
Christmas American prices were booming, when sud- 
denly it was discovered in Lombard Street that money 
was scarce. American operators make preparations for 
their campaigns, and Wall Street had previously to the 
autumn bought a great deal of money from London and 
borrowed more. There was thus created in the winter 
a most dangerous Stock Exchange situation; a huge 
bull account in Americans ; not a large but a thoroughly 
stale bull position in Kaffirs; and a shortage of money. 
If the Bank of England had not promptly raised the 
rate to 6 per cent. and so attracted money from 
abroad, there would have been a panic. If brokers 
had once got it into their heads that money was 
not to be had, they would have closed down their 
clients’ accounts at once, and that would have produced 
apanic. But the directors of the Bank of England, 
though not of course any cleverer than their neigh- 
bours, have an accumulated fund of wisdom, based on 
precedents, to draw from. In the last hundred years 


there have been five panics, in 1825, in 1847, in 1857, 
in 1866 (Overend and Gurney), and in 1889 (Barings). 
It is to-day perfectly understood in the parlour of the 
Bank that a bold policy is the only way to stop a panic, 
i.e., to lend freely and to raise the rate promptly. This 
year a panic was just abcut due, and the commercial 


community owes a debt of gratitude to the Governor 
and the directors of the Bank of England for having 
prevented it. 

We wish that we could speak as highly of the Stock 
Exchange as we have done of the Bank. The events 
of the last few weeks have not been at all creditable to 
the members of the Stock Exchange, and not half the 
ugly facts areknown. There are defaulting clients, we 
know, whose failure to pay differences has crippled 
many firms; but a broker takes on a_ speculative 
account at his own risk; and the default of a client 
is not to be compared with the default of a broker. In 
the suicides, and flights, and hammerings of the last 
month or two, it is the painful fact that clients and out- 
side friends have been cruelly let in. We do not know 
whether the curtain has at length fallen on this sordid 
tragedy—there may be more to come. We do know 
that the account open for the rise has never been so 
small within the memory of some of the oldest brokers 
in House”’. 

Technically speaking, therefore, the position is 
healthy, and a general appreciation of values ought 
to ensue. But where are the buyers? And in what 
market will they appear? General Botha appears to 
have sold the mining magnates to the Government for 
a guaranteed loan. Having won the elections, and got 
his loan, he apparently thinks he can snap his fingers 
at the mine-owners. Nobody really knows what the 
Dutch Government will do. It is certain that some of 
the Chinese will be repatriated, those whose con- 
tracts expire next month. But how far this policy will 
be carried, and to what extent African labour will be 
found to replace Chinese, nobody knows. In this state 
of uncertainty as to the future labour policy of the 
Transvaal, which will last another year, how can there 
be any confidence in the Kaffir market? Dividend- 
payers at reasonable prices, such as New Kleinfonteins, 
are good to buy, because labour will be taken, if at all, 
from the mines in the development stage, not from those 
producing gold. 

We think it quite likely that either at the end of 
July or at the end of September a big rise in American 
rails will be engineered by the houses that are loaded 
up with them. We advise nobody to gamble in Ameri- 
can rails ; the dice are loaded; the cards are marked, 
or whatever other metaphor of cheating you choose. 
But if punters will operate, our advice is, Go in early 
and get out soon. Forasound investment paying over 
5 per cent. we recommend, quite confidently, the Second 
Preference Stock of the Consolidated Trust, which pay 
5 per cent. and are just under 90. When are the share- 
holders of the Pekin Syndicate going to turn out Mr. 
Carl Meyer, and make their own terms with the Chinese 
Government ? 


INSURANCE, 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIABILIT s.— III. 


1* our first article on this subject we attempted some 

description of the classes of employees to whom 
householders are liable. Last week we tried to explain 
the meaning of ‘* injury by accident”, and the circum- 
stances in which a householder becomes responsible for 
the payment of compensation. It is now necessary to 
deal with the question of the compensation which an 
employer has to pay. 

If incapacity lasts for less than a fortnight nothing 
has to be paid for the first week, but if the incapacity 
lasts longer than a fortnight the compensation is pay- 
able for the whole period of incapacity, which may con- 
tinue for the remainder of the servant's life. The 
amount in the event of total incapacity is 50 per cent. 
of the average weekly earnings, and these earnings are 
to be computed in such manner as is best calculated to 
give the rate per week at which the workman was 
being remunerated. Thus a domestic servant would 
be entitled not merely to half her wages, but to half 
the value of board and lodging in addition. The 
maximum payment to which an employer is liable is 
41 a week, even though the employee may have 
been receiving a salary of as much as y ond ayear. If 
the incapacity is only partial and the employee is able to 
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earn something, then the compensation must in no case 
exceed the difference between the amount of the average 
weekly earnings before the accident, and the average 
weekly amount which the employee is earning or is able 
to earn after the accident. The words “‘ able to earn” 
mean not merely that the servant is fit to work, but 
that he can obtain employment, while the provision that 
the compensation added to the earnings after the acci- 
dent must not exceed the earnings before the accident 
precludes conditions which were formerly possible, 
when the later earnings might exceed the former 
earnings and yet the employer be still liable to pay 
compensation. 

A condition of things which is likely to occur fre- 
quently in connexion with domestic servants gives rise 
to a point which is by no means clear. Generally such 
servants are entitled to a month’s notice, or to wages 
in lieu of notice, and the question arises whether 
incapacity by accident terminates or suspends the con- 
tract of service. Ifit does not, the employer must pay 
full wages for a month, in which case the servant would 
not be likely to make a claim for compensation which 
would only yield half wages: if the servant made no 
claim an insurance policy which only covered legal 
liability would yield the employer nothing. A decided 
case seems to show that if the employer pays compen- 
sation the contract of service is at least suspended, but 
it is a moot point whether disablement by accident has 
the same effect as the payment of compensation. In 
any case the most satisfactory plan is to pay an insur- 
ance company 5s. a year for each indoor servant, instead 
of the half-crown which is charged for insuring against 
legal liability, and thus secure the payment of full wages 
for one month from the date of the accident, together 
with the cost of board and lodging and a maximum 
sum of £5 for medical expenses. A policy of this kind 
makes adequate provision against circumstances which 
are likely to be of frequent occurrence and which, 
whatever the legal aspect proves to be, could not be 
satisfactorily met by immediately stopping the servant's 
wages in the event of accident. 

Servants under the age of twenty-one, and whose 
average weekly earnings are less than 2os., are entitled 
to be paid full wages as compensation subject to the 
provision that the maximum weekly payment is to be 
10s. It is provided in the Act that weekly payments 
can be reviewed, and that when the accident happens to 
a minor and the review takes place more than twelve 
months after the accident, the revised rate of compen- 
sation is to be 50 per cent. of what the employee would 
probably have been earning at the time of the review 
had the accident not occurred. This provision is one 
which might easily involve substantial liability to em- 
ployers of apprentices or articled clerks, as well as of 
young servants and shop assistants. 

In the event of death, when the servant leaves no 


dependants, the compensation is limited to the reason- ' 


able expenses of medical attendance and burial, not 
exceeding £10; this payment seems to be in addition 
to any amount that may have been paid previously as 
weekly compensation. When the workman leaves de- 
pendants wholly dependent upon his earnings the com- 
pensation is three years’ wages, or £150, whichever is 
the larger, but in no case is the compensation to exceed 
4300. From the payments to dependants the sums 
paid for weekly compensation for the same accident 
can be deducted. Where partial dependants are left 
the amount is to be settled by agreement or arbitration, 
but cannot in any case exceed the sum that would be 
payable if there were dependants wholly dependent 
on the workman’s earnings. The distribution of com- 
pensation among total or partial dependants is deter- 
mined by the Court. 

** Dependants” means members of the workman’s 
family, in addition to illegitimate children and grand- 
children, and the parents and grandparents of such. 
This latter provision is in many ways open to objection, 
especially when it is remembered that an employer is 
not liable to pay compensation to a member of his 
family dwelling in his house, but is liable to compensate 
illegitimate relations in similar circumstances. 

In view of the serious nature of these liabilities, the 
necessity of insurance against them is obvious. We 
shall deal next week with the features that ought to be 


| contained in a really satisfactory policy. The 1st of 
| July is drawing near, and insurance ought not to be 
put off. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By a MEMBER.) 


_ Committee stage of the Territorial Forces Bil} 
came to a close on Monday, but in spite of the 


the Opposition, and perhaps because of the truculent 
objections of Sir Charles Dilke, the War Minister gave 
small promise of amendment. Mr. Haldane has all the 
manner of a concessionnaire : his serenity disarms, his 
silver tones tinkle in the ear of opponents while he 
concedes the force of an argument with the gesture of 
one inadvertently treading on a lady’s train. Hopes 
are raised by these blandishments that he is about to 
do what is asked of him, but the expectation is seldom 
realised and the concession is always delayed. 

The Secretary for War, however, is evidently uneasy 
as to his drafts, and Mr. Balfour, having placed him in 
a corner by reciting the example set up in the case of 
the Irish Militia, extracted a promise that the proposal 
of similar treatment for the Militia of England and 
Scotland would receive careful consideration. If the 
amendment is made, the Militia in fact will be re- 
tained, and the anxieties set at rest of those who wish 
to see some source preserved of more certain supply to 
an army in the field, other than the paper speculations 
of Mr. Haldane. It is not usually accepted as the mark 
of wisdom to cut off the bough while sitting on the 
branch, and many will feel that the country is 
placed in that dangerous position if the Militia 
should be legislated out of existence before the Terri- 
torials are trained or even enlisted. If Mr. Haldane 
will follow his own precedent pointed out to him by 
Mr. Balfour, he may yet save the situation without the 
sacrifice of his principle. 

The Irish manifesto is the direct consequence of the 
Irish Council Bill, the single and singular result of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s attempt to govern 
Ireland after Irish ideas; though in so far as those 
ideas are based on the theory that no Government 
is better than any, it may be held that the Cabinet 
have not wholly failed to fulfil Nationalist aspirations. 
Mr. Birrell’s experiment in Home Rule homceopathy 
having been rejected by the patient with the contempt 
that strong stomachs display for trifles, that right 
honourable gentleman seems to have thrown his phvsic 
at the dogs, and to have none other to prescribe. The 
Liberal party’s notion of government and sole receipt 
for the conservation of law and order are presumably 
reduced therefore to Lord Denman’s dictum in the 
House of Lords to the effect that cattle driving was no 
offence, backed up by Mr. Birrell in the House of Com- 
mons blaming the grazier for taking no steps to protect 
himself. What precise nature of outrage it is necessary 
to commit before this peer’s nobility is offended, or what 
exact measures of self-preservation are to be taken by 
a grazier and his family to prevent a stick-armed mob 
from driving the cattle from his land, remains at present 
unexplained. No doubt the Chief Secretary is confer- 
ring for an answer to this question with the Labour 
members, who from their knowledge as to the methods 
of peaceful persuasion employed towards either minori- 
ties or Ministers should be able to give many useful 
hints on the matter. 

Mr. Redmond’s declaration has been termed by the 
Radical press one of mere independence; the party 
papers have perhaps no alternative to adopt other than 
an attitude of sour acquiescence, but it would appear 
that little independence is to be extended elsewhere, 
seeing that all Governments are promised coercion for 
the future and the Irish people are commanded to 
supply the ginger. On Wednesday at question time 
the Nationalists gave a taste of their quality in the 
character of Independents, managing to make two dozen 
questions absorb most of the allotted time, and heckling 
the Chief Secretary with a delighted zest in their new- 
found freedom. Mr. Birrell wore the expression of 


face that one may suppose Cesar turned upon Brutus ; 


searching examination the proposals underwent from 
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or that he himself assumed last session on attending in 
the House of Lords and hearing a bishop excom- 
municate a clause from his Education bill. 

The result of ten years’ clear thinking in the wilder- 
ness of Opposition is summed up therefore in the 
immediate rejection of the crystallized cogitation, fol- 
jowed directly by the withdrawal of eighty votes 
from the Government’s army of ill-sorted allies. 
There would seem from this record to have been 
left out some important factor te the solution of the 
problem, an earnest search after which might be 
assisted were the Cabinet to attend in a body at the 
Court Theatre on the next presentation of ‘John 
Bull’s other Island”; an experience that no doubt 
would lead to an important change of portfolios, Mr. 
Birrell ceasing the struggle with destiny and accepting 
aseat in the Lords, and Mr. Bernard Shaw—equally 
predestined—becoming Chief Secretary in his stead. 

The English Small Holdings Bill made its reappear- 
ance for second reading on Wednesday, and with the 
measure came the man in no less a shape than 
Mr. Chaplin. His maiden speech in the new ‘‘ demo- 
cratic” Parliament was awaited with some _in- 
terest ; curiosity was felt as to the reception that 
would be accorded to the ‘‘ grand manner” by the 
‘new ” men ; but even this Parliament is not so young 
as it was ; time has already been able to soften some 
asperities, perhaps even disillusionment has crept in and 
allayed rather than led to bitterness. 

In any case Mr. Chaplin was heartily received, 
attentively listened to, and honestly applauded when he 
sat down. He recalled the fact that in conducting the 
Conservative Small Holdings Bill of 1892 through the 
House he had to contend with Mr. Harcourt the father ; 
fifteen years later he found himself face to face with 
the son. Mr. Harcourt was nothing behindhand 
in saying the right thing ; but, these amenities over, 
the First Commissioner was not so happy as in his 
first-reading speech. He got up immediately after 
Mr. Chaplin sat down, being anxious, he said, to 
answer him at once; but as a fact he paid very little 
attention to what had fallen from his predecessor, and 
set himself instead to the task of giving to the House 
the speech he had prepared. This method is suitable 
and necessary when introducing a Bill on first reading, 
but as answer it is deficient ; it admits of magnificence, 
but it is not debate. Neither was brevity this time 
a matter for congratulation ; indeed one or two culmi- 
nating points in the speech caught the House napping 
when it should have been applauding, a negli- 
gence doubtless due partly to the fact that so many 
members were themselves desirous of speaking and 
were busy over a mental recitation of their own remarks. 
Later in the evening came a revolt from Wales, and 
Mr. Hemmerde in one of his celebrated imitations of 
Irving threw down the gauntlet to the Government with 
all the excursions and alarums that he could summon to 
his aid. The little hills will tremble in due time with 
the echoes of his accustomed thunders ; but it must be 
said that Mr. Harcourt appeared singularly unimpressed, 
being evidently under the belief that the honourable 
member’s explosions were occasioned only by the spon- 
taneous combustion of blank cartridge. 

The attitude of the Unionist party towards the 
measure is one approving the principle that seeks to 
create and extend small holdings, but quarrelling with 
the substitution as a means to that end of compulsory 
leasing in the place of purchase. It is difficult to ex- 
plain the disinclination of the Government to go ‘‘ the 
whole hog”, except by the supposition that in the 
event of failure they can throw the land leased back 
upon the owner, whereas in the case of purchase the 
tares they have sown they must reap. 


“THE SORROWS OF IRELAND.” 
[By the author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.”’] 
VI.—TueE LEaGues. 
(CATHERINE CASEY, an old and solitary widow, 
had a little farm near us, and, unable to work or 


‘to pay wages, she was always in trouble, helped in 
many ways by Michael Waldron, the best worker in 


the region, andthe most prosperous man. He had lent 
her money, which she acknowledged but could not 
repay, and then she was evicted by the landlord, after 
which Waldron took the land, not permanently, but to 
get his own out of it, or, in the meantime, to give it up 
whenever she or her friends made good the balance. He 
never took interest on the loan. He offered Catherine 
as much of the land as she could work, and also the 
house, all free of rent while she lived, which would have 
obviously been better for her than a farm the title to 
which she had definitely lost in any case ; but ‘‘ public 
opinion”, which was the opinion of one man, directed 
her to refuse the offer, and to “invoke the god of 
battle”, who, at the time, happened to live near 
Croagh Patrick, in our own ‘‘County of Mayo, God 
help us”. 

Without accurately ascertaining the facts, the local 
priest denounced Waldron ‘‘ from the altar”, on what 
text of Scripture I do not know, but with such influence 
of his sacred office that Waldron’s wife was called foul 
names in public, his children mobbed by the other 
children on their way from school, his cattle poisoned, 
and his crops destroyed or stolen. Some followed 
him to prevent his buying or selling in the fairs and 
markets. The Waldrons were isolated as if lepers, in 
a gregarious community, where the freedom of the 
social instincts was almost the only source of sane 
recreation; and the immediate instruments of the 
organised torture were their personal enemies and 
rivals, who saw in the league and in the ‘‘ sermon” a 
way to pay off old scores. In fairness to Ireland, it 
ought to be noted that this barbarism is usually exe- 
cuted by a small gang, mainly from personal motives, 
under the influence of priests and their politicians. 
The bulk of a civilised community can seldom or never 
be deliberately cruel, and most of the neighbours were 
always sorry they had to treat Mick Waldron in such a 
way. He had always been a good neighbour, a good 
Catholic, and a leading Nationalist—but he had dis- 
obeyed the priest in demanding his money or security 
for it. 

A man of character, he stood by his rights, and after 
having done their worst, they summoned him before a 
‘‘court” of the league, where he said: ‘‘I don’t want 
the land, but as you have carried the boycott so far, 
without considering the facts, I’ll never surrender un- 
less I get my money and the costs you have caused 
me.” They offered him part, and to this he answered : 
‘*If you want it settled, put your hands in your pockets, 
and I'll give a contribution equal to the highest.” He 
had defied the priest, the ‘‘ court” refused his proposal. 
Mr. William O’Brien held ‘‘a magnificent demonstra- 
tion ” there, and so great was the eloquence that some 
of Mr. O’Brien’s mob pulled poor Waldron through the 
river. The usual police hut was put up in the village, 
and the patriots built a hut for Catherine Casey, just 
outside her former fence, as if to assure the utmost un- 
happiness for herself and for the Waldrons. 

We had the sequel in the depth of last winter. The 
widow’s hut stood by the river at a bend in the bleak 
road, about half-way between Kilkelly and Kiltimagh. 
Driving past in the rain, I saw the hens crouching 
against the door, and looking hungry. Perhaps they 
had not been fed, and if not, what of the old lady? 
I looked through the little window, and thought I saw 
something queer. Then I went on and told the police. 
They opened the door. On the floor was a mass of 
dark ashes, in the outline of a human body. At one 
end was a tuft of grey hair, at the other some charred 
remains of aboot. A little apart was a human shin- 
bone, and there were bits of bones among the ashes. 
Catherine Casey had been burnt to death in her soli- 
tude, and that was all that remained of her. She had 
died without a priest. There was a priest to ‘‘lead” 
her in the war, and to keep her out of her old home, 
but none when she had to face the Almighty. Mr. 
O’Brien did not come to the wake. No one came. 
The remains were left in their solitude for days and 
nights until her relatives came from a distance and 
removed the ashes. It was all a result of the 
‘¢ National Organisation ”’ to ‘‘ save Ireland”’, and the 
newspapers Said little or nothing about it. Will any- 
one tell me that a people so full of sympathy and of 
generous impulse as the ‘Irish could act like this if 
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their religion had been presented to them in its 
integrity ? 

Left to their better selves, our peasantry are incapable 
of such inhumanity, and I am old enough to remember 
how kind they could be to one another before they 
were ‘‘ organised”, when Fenianism still preserved 
their manhood against Clericalism subsidised by the 
State; but now ‘‘organisation”’, directed by priests 
and their politicians, takes the place of humanity 
among them, and they leave a poor old woman to be 
burnt in her loneliness, her ashes untended through the 
nights, and her soul to the canons of political ex- 

ediency. In return ‘‘ organisation” gets Acts of 
Dadiloment to pass the ownership of the land from a 
set of incapables to a set still more incapable, obviously 
lessening the support of the soil to the nation in pro- 
portion, while emigration goes on unchecked, in the 
most progressive of all the ages, and at the gates of 
the world’s best markets. The bullock left to its better 
self, and improved by the Government, increases his 
efficiency, helping to remove the people faster; but 
there is no one to improve the people, and they cannot 
hold the land, while the bullock knows how to make 
more per acre out of it than they. Already the 
agrarian speculator is at work buying up the new 
fee simple to extend grass on the site of human life 
that has been ‘‘ organised” out of existence, with the 
increasingly efficient bullock as his instrument. It is a 
matter of cause and effect, obvious, inevitable: the 
bullocks are not forced to join the league, and they 
are not ‘‘ organised” to horn each other out of the 
country or to kill the best representatives of their 
race; they have no “religion”, no ‘‘leaders”, no 
Parliamentary fund. They are allowed the free use of 
their mind and will, without a cardinal to dictate their 
education on Asiatic lines or a Parliament to dictate 
their digestion. 

I need not say much more about the United Irish 
League. The Waldron case was a bad one, but every 
parish has its records of the kind to show the people 
the danger of exercising mind and will in the business 
of life. Where organised tyranny takes the place of 
individual freedom, terror becomes a virtue, and 
cowardice takes the place of character; down goes 
the nation and up goes the bullock. The political 
priest is the chief agent in bringing this about, and I 
make myself unpopular by suggesting that good 
Catholics ought to be worth more to the Church than 
the best of State-bred bullocks, owned by wealthy 
‘** heretics ”, to displace the grass-green faithful. Even 
without having studied Ricardo, we all know how 
human efficiency on the soil tends to increase its value ; 
but, to cheapen fee simple, the league deliberately dis- 
courages such efficiency, as a ‘‘ National policy”. For 
the shilling gained here, it is obvious that at least a 
pound is lost in the inefficiency dictated to gain it, and 
then the little gain is for the agrarians only, whereas 
the great loss is for the nation as a whole, who have a 
right to the use of their country, and are deprived of 
that right lest it should appear that our ‘‘ great men” 
have made a mistake. The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” is 
so much alarmed at the fourfold productiveness of my 
own little farm as to deny its existence, from which it 
follows that my own existence also must be a source of 
discomfort. Thus it becomes clear and simple that the 
league co-operates most effectively with the Govern- 
ment to drive the Irish out of Ireland, which is the only 
solution of the Irish problem at present ‘‘ within the 
region of practical politics”. How a man with Mr. 
Balfour’s subtle intellect must smile to himself at the 
episcopal publicans elected for us by the bishops, since 
they destroyed Parnell, to take the working of our 
‘* democratic system” into their own sacred hands ! 

The Gaelic League, the phoenix of Parnellism, arose 
from the wreck that substituted the parish for the 
nation in the manufacture of our ‘‘ great men"’, resent- 
ing Gladstone’s historic refusal to treat with the erring 
‘*chief”, but not daring to mention the greater part of 
the Irish bishops in his destruction. Parnell had been 
picturesque, even by contrast in the coldness of his 
Saxon silence, and he had been able to hold his tongue 
enough to be thought very wise among a talking race, 
while deriving the best of his force from less glorified 
Irishmen, and exploiting his advantage through the 


inherent Irish reverence for an aristocrat; but the 
parish publicans substituted by the bishops were not: 
inspiring, in spite of the imprimatur, and Nationality, 
still alive, looked for a new form of expression. The 
soul of the nation, also still alive, could not be wholly 
articulate through grocery and alcohol, however parlia- 
mentary, however episcopal, and the Gaelic League. 
came to substitute organised philology for parish par- 
liamentarianism. Now Ireland was to be ‘‘ saved” by 
philology. We Irish always move through a single. 
taculty of the social organism at a time, as if, with our 
endless multiplication of ‘‘ great men”’, we could never 
produce one with enough common-sense to see that the 
strength of any organism tends to be that of its weakest 
essential. With our mind and will as our own, we 
might produce such a man, but not yet. 

I wonder how many Gaelic Leaguers know who. 
began the Gaelic League. Nearly twenty years ago 
Mr. John McNeil, now a distinguished Civil servant, 
was found among Gaelic manuscripts in Dublin libraries, 
and his love for the fine old stories of our heroic age 
soon gathered other enthusiasts around him. The 
Gaelic League resulted, to revive the fascinating lan- 
guage and to make Ireland Irish, but though Mr. McNeil 
is stillon the council, he is too thorough a worker to 
be heard of very much, and the league has developed 
its own type of politician, largely female and revolu- 
tionary, keeping Ireland under the disadvantages of 
rebellion, without the smallest possibility of any of its 
advantages. 

A naturally gifted people, not permitted to think, 
will seek some other form of activity, and so we are 
great organisers, with a sort of subconscious hope that 
organised appearances may dissemble the absence of 
intellectual realities. We know, or at least feel, that. 
we could think if we dared, and translate our thought 
into constructive action, potential in normal progress 
on our own ground ; but since we may not work from 
thought through action to progress, we must proceed 
from authority through organisation toappearance. Very 
soon the Gaelic League became brilliantly articulate: 
out of proportion to its volume and influence. Who, 
considering it from outside, could think that it has. 
never touched the peasantry, who make three-fourths 
of the nation, and who represent our sole survival of 
native speakers? The leaders of this league know as 
well as I do that its growth is limited precisely by the 
will of the priest, and that it has practically no 
existence at all except in the few towns large enough 
to maintain some sort of independent public opinion.. 
If mind and will were possible, the Gaelic League 
might flourish everywhere, but in that case it 
would not be necessary, because Life itself could 
then take the place of its organised appearances. 
One cannot help admiring the ability with which its 
real weakness at all times has been disguised, or sym- 
pathising with its brave leaders in the continued decline 
that reveals the cruel truth. Dr. Douglas Hyde still! 
makes heroic speeches, though fewer, and tells us that 
Maynooth is the most national place in Ireland ; but he 
is silent about the wonderful change that takes place- 
in the brave young curate before he becomes a parish 
priest and puts his sacerdotal foot on the political 
cerebellum. One official of the Gaelic League has: 
already been driven out of Ireland for refusing to desert 
his post at the bidding of a priest, and the leaders have: 
not dared to raise a finger in his defence. The com- 
bination of Catholics and Protestants for Ireland's sake: 
has always been regarded with suspicion, and now that 
same priest proposes ‘‘ a good Catholic council” for the 
league, with the Protestants left out, one of the best 
revivalists in Ireland has left the league because he: 
found it ‘‘ an organised tyranny ”. 

Languages are the products of peoples, like other 
instruments of civilisation, but our new philosophers 
still preach that the Irish people are to be made by 
language, and saner counsels must wait on the course 
of the latest fallacy. Since organisation takes the 
place of ideas, the accessories of Life tend to take the 
place of Life itself, and the social organism emigrates to- 
escape from the philosophical tailoring that dictates its- 
nakedness. The league has made an arbitrary market 
for ‘literature ”, and now we have ‘‘ great writers”’ in 
the Irish language, which they know badly, after having: 
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failed to write English, which they knew better. They 
are assumed to be so overburdened with ‘‘ soul” of such 
peculiar structure and texture that nothing but Irish 
could adequately articulate their inherent greatness ; 
and yet not one product of all this elaboration has 
been found worth translating, even into English. A 
preachment of some kind runs through every paragraph 
for its predominant justification, precluding the human 
interest which alone can make literature, in any vital 
and artistic sense ; and the result is rather a bad copy 
of a prehistoric apparition, laboriously contrived to 
illude the very inconvenient acuteness of modern 
psychology. If the individual mind and will were 
allowed freedom to work, we could soon get ourselves 
represented in things done, instead of things merely 
dreamed or argued ; but that is not yet, and the Gaelic 
League, with the boundaries of its influence carefully 
determined by clerical preference, is another obvious 
proof of the subjugation of Life to its dominant 
definitions. Fora time it looked as if the new move- 
ment might make ideas possible, but there is little hope 
when a pioneer, because he is a pioneer, can find no 
one to employ him, and is forced to go to America, 
while the leaders are as much afraid of the dictation of 
Mr. John Redmond himself. 

As the Gaelic League arose out of the helplessness 
of Parnellism, Sinn Fein arises from the helplessness 
of the Gaelic League, but as this is our latest substitute 
for liberty to live, it ought to have a chapter to itself. 

Pat. 


TWO PLAYS. 


= no one accuse the Stage Society of stinting us. 
Last Monday afternoon we were not dismissed 
before half-past six. Mr. Charles McEvoy’s play, 
‘* David Ballard”, was in itself quite long enough for 
an ordinary matinée ; but (besides entr’actes in every 
one of which you might have smoked a large cigar 
without haste) Herr Wedekind’s play, ‘‘ Der Kammer, 
singer”, no trifle, was munificently thrown in as a 
prelude. This play (‘‘translated by a member of the 
society”, whose industry, I suppose, gave out just 
when he was going to translate the title) might have 
been a trifle had its author not been aGerman. Essen- 
tially, it is but a scene between an operatic tenor, 
Signor Gerardo, and one of the innumerable ladies in 
whom he inspires a wild passion. The German 
author, at the outset, very thoroughly instructs us 
about these other ladies ; and then, so that we shall 
have a deeper insight into the career and character of 
Gerardo, and of tenors in general, he introduces an 
elderly composer, a true artist, to whose opera the 
tenor refuses to listen. Then, at length, the play 
begins. The beautiful lady implores Gerardo to let her 
accompany him on his imminent journey. He is quite 
frank with her. He has been, he tells her, loved by 
hundreds of women, and will be loved by hundreds 
more. He does not object to gratifying their passion, 
within reason, but he cannot allow them to interfere 
with the business of his life. In his contract with his 
impresario is a clause binding him to travel unaccom- 
panied. Asa man of honour, and as a sensible man, 
he is not going to break his contract. The more im- 
passioned the lady becomes, the calmer grows Gerardo. 
It is an amusing situation; and, as Herr Wedekind is 
not himself a fascinating operatic tenor, naturally 
Gerardo is made more ridiculous than he would be in 
real life—more colossally well-pleased with himself. 
Mr. Julian L’Estrange, as Gerardo, rather missed this 
inherent exaggeration. His performance was too 
straightforward. He ought to have played more, as 
the part was written, ‘‘ forthe laugh”. That he did 
not do so was probably due to the difficulty of acting 
in one key while your interlocutor is acting in quite 
another. Not that Miss Constance Collier was wrong 
in playing with her fullest sincerity and power. Not 
otherwise would the lady’s suicide at the end of the 
play be credible. Even as it is, this suicide seems 
to me a mistake. Tragedy and comedy jostle each 
other in real life. But this is no excuse for a comic 
play suddenly becoming tragic. Herr Wedekind him- 
self evidently suspected as much ; for he has, I am told, 


written an alternative ending, in which, after the agi- 
tated tenor has hurried away from the prostrate lady, 
explaining to the manager of the hotel that he must 
fulfil his contract, the prostrate lady jumps up, furious 
that her final stratagem has failed. It is a pity that this 
version was not adopted by the Stage Society. Miss 
Collier, one of the few versatile actresses, could doubt- 
less have played throughout in the key of conscious 
comedy as well as she played in the key of sincere 
realism. 

Mr. Ambrose McEvoy is famous as an exponent of 
Early Victorian ‘‘ interiors” bathed in mellow light. I 
am told that Mr. Charles McEvoy is a brother of his. 
I can hardly believe it. Not a ray of sunshine creeps 
into the Early Edwardian ‘‘ interior ’ which Mr. Charles 
exposes in ‘‘ David Ballard”. It is a harsh, cold, 
pitiless grey light that beats on the drawing-room of the 
Ballards. Do such people as the Ballards really exist ? 
I would fain hope not; but occasional fragments of 
conversation overheard in the street, overheard from 
the lips of people who look exactly as the Ballards 
look on the stage, and occasional revelations in 
the reports of law-suits, forbid me to hope thus 
fondly. Even without these side-lights, I should 
have to submit to the impression that Mr. McEvoy 
was trustworthy ; for who for his own pleasure could 
invent such a hell, and, having invented it, could make 
it seem so hideously real? No; there must be many 
households in which the mothers, every afternoon, read 
aloud to their daughters, in high voices, without punc- 
tuation, the feuilleton in the morning paper—many 
households which the younger sons cheer by turning 
on the gramophone—many households of which the 
members are nearly always squabbling and sulking 
about nothing. The Ballards belong to a lower stratum 
than the Voyseys of Mr. Granville Barker ; but they 
remind me of the Voyseys because every one of them is 
obviously synthesised from examples in actual life. Mr. 
McEvoy’s skill in presenting a typical family, with each 
member sharply differentiated from another despite the 
family likeness of them all, is as great as Mr. Barker's 
skill; and I cannot pay him a higher compliment. 
The first act of his play is a masterpiece of sardonic 
observation and presentment. So, indeed, are the 
other two acts; only they lead to nothing, and Mr. 
McEvoy’s evident intention was that they should lead 
to something. I praise the intention. [I am not 
one of those who consider that such a work as Gorki’s 
‘* Lower Depths” (was not that the title ?) can rank 
as drama. The dramatist (like any other artist) 
must not merely show us life: he must get some 
meaning out of life: something must be developed 
out of the characters. At the end of the first act 
of Mr. McEvoy’s play we have got thus far: David, 
the elder son, who is not, like his brother and sister, 
happy in his unhappiness, and is an imaginative 
and sensitive person, with a taste for writing, deter- 
mines that he will throw up his clerkship, say good-bye 
to his family, and shift for himself. In the possible 
consequences of his decision there is plenty of scope 
for drama. He might, for instance, manage to make a 
living for himself, but presently find that, appalling 
though his family was, he could not shake off the ties 
of natural affection for his father and mother. Here 
would be a dramatic conflict. The mere fact that he 
fails to make a living for himself, and, starving, has no 
option but to return to the bosom of his family, is not 
dramatic at all, being no development of character: at 
the end of the second act the play is ‘‘no forrader”’ 
than at the end of the first. You may remember how 
in that fine novel ‘‘Love and Mr. Lewisham" Mr. 
Wells extracted a great deal of true drama from the 
hero’s inward conflict in the choice between domesticity 
and acareer. This is just the sort of conflict that Mr. 
McEvoy might easily have implanted in David Ballard. 
But in the third act David is at home again, and 
again in solid employment, and still continuing to do 
literary work in his leisure moments, and still confident 
that he will make a name for himself at last. There is no 
reason why he should cease to do literary work in his 
leisure moments. But Mercy Hainton, a cousin who 
lives with the Ballards, thinks that there is. And so, 
as he is in love with Mercy, and is going to marry her, 
he decides to do no more literary work. The end of 
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the play is his departure with Mercy, whom his 
sister has been insulting with more than her usual 
vehemence. But the development of the sister’s bad 
manners is not the sort of development for which 
Mr. McEvoy’s theme was crying aloud. Now that he 
has had an experience of the stage, Mr. McEvoy will 
not forget the importance of keeping a play in a state 
of constant progress. Meanwhile, the Stage Society 
must regard it as a privilege to have given experience 
to a man whose gift for observing character and reveal- 
ing it in dialogue is so remarkable that he ought soon to 
rank very high among the few considerable dramatists. 
Miss Clare Greet and Miss Lilian Revell, Mr. Nigel 
Playfair and Mr. Norman Page, entered fearlessly into 
a portrayal of the Ballard household, all acting well 
together. Mr. Edmund Gurney, as the father (a 
** sympathetic ” character), was much too slow in his 
evident determination to extract every drop of ‘‘ sym- 
pathy”. Also, he did not seem like a real man, but 
like an actor rejoicing in a ‘‘ bit of character”. It was 
right that Mr. Ballard should be in contrast with his 
family ; but wrong that Mr. Gurney’s method should 
be in contrast with that of his colleagues. There is a 
sacred tradition that a ‘‘ sympathetic” female character 
should always speak with exquisite refinement of pro- 
nunciation, whatever her up-bringing ; but youth gives 
daring, and I do think that Miss Dorothy Minto, as 
Mercy, might have ventured to kick over the traces. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


DEBUSSY AND OTHER QUESTIONS. 


EBUSSY’S symphonic prelude to Mallarmé’s 
‘* Aprés-midi d’un faune”’ has been given lately 
by both the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Mr. Wood 
and by the London Symphony Orchestra under Sefior 
Arbos, and we have had the choice of the better 
orchestra or of the better conductor. I am not sure that 
Debussy was not heard more significantly in company 
with the abstract gaiety of Bach, in the Brandenberg 
Concerto, and with the human joy of Beethoven, in the 
Pianoforte Concerto, than even with the more modern 
music of Liszt and Saint-Saéns and with the sublime 
fifth symphony of Beethoven. It was a daring thing 
to let these windy voices be heard after the argentine 
and angelic laughter of the Piano Concerto. That 
had been played admirably, and M. Godowsky had 
seemed to me for the first time an interpreter, quite 
in his element, as in his sharp, clear, attentive 
way he wove the trickle of his smaller sound in and 
out among the waves of the great flood of the orchestra. 
It seemed as if nothing could adequately follow this 
divine entertainment. But when the Debussy began, 
vague, hesitating, a mist of light, there was no shock, 
only another fainter kind of pleasure, and, curiously 
enough, akin to the Bach and the Beethoven by some- 
thing in it thin and piercing and delicate in speech. 
When it was done, it was as if a cloud had passed 
over; nothing remained but the recollection of a thing 
that had been beautiful and had vanished. ‘‘ Mais les 
nuages ... la-bas . . . les merveilleux nuages!” 
I listened, forgetting the poem, that most learned 
intoxication in modern French poetry, and I heard, 
first of all, as if a ghost were sighing, a lonely voice, 
towards which all at once kind echoes begin to fly, 
fluttering nearer; then a voice (is it quite human ?) 
comes through the wind among the reeds, uttering a 
vague pain which is half unconscious and half inar- 
ticulate. The orchestra is filled with little crying 
voices, sympathetic or mocking, breezes, laughters, 
sighs, the unhuman things touched with human pains 
under this sunlight and the clouds of their afternoon ; 
all things float and escape, return and are never cap- 
tured. And then I remembered the line : 


** Ces nymphes, je les veux perpétuer !” 


And then a pipe sounded, saying: None the less, let 
us be merry, before the evening. I heard the little 
joys of tiny Beardsley creatures, dancing to the tinkling 
of elfin bells, through which I heard always the un- 
ceasing wind among the reeds. And the end came 


suddenly, broad sunlight, the single note of a bell, like 
a throb of perfectly happy ecstasy: the faun was 
content. 

So much the music told me, and so much music, 
being a creative not an illustrative art, is able to 
tell without words. There is no scene-painting or 
word-painting, it is not programme music ; music says 
over again in its own language the mental part of what 
has been said in the language of poetry. And here, it 
seems to me, we have a perfectly legitimate interaction 
of the two arts. There is no confusion between them, 
no conflict, neither asks the aid of the other. Mal- 
larmé’s poem is as beautiful without the music, and 
Debussy’s music as beautiful without the poem. The 
music is, in a sense, inspired by the poetry, as the 
poem itself might equally well have been inspired by 
the music. Both have an equal magic of atmosphere, 
and belong equally to that most modern kind of art 
which aims only at evocation. They have arisen from 
two separate creative impulses, neither copied from 
the other, or an imitation of the other ; each beginning 
over again from the beginning. 

And, just as when Mallarmé wrote the poem, it was 
considered unintelligible, not poetry at all, the words of 
a charlatan, and so forth; so, Debussy’s music, being 
new of its kind, and not made on traditional lines, has 
seemed doubtful to many people, not music at all, they 
say. Well, they have said that of other composers 
before Debussy. There is a little clique in France 
which enters its protest by saying that there was no 
music before Debussy. It is a witty and charming 
thing to say, especially when it is said seriously, and by 
musical critics who prefer ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un faune” 
to the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony”. When shall we have 
English critics saying things like that about some living 
English musician? But do they not, indeed, within 
their safer limits, say not less unreasonable things about 
Sir Edward Elgar? Few English musicians would not 
prefer the ‘‘ Enigma” variations, admirably played not 
long since at the Queen’s Hall under Mr. Wood, to 
the Debussy prelude. 

These variations are rightly named. They are made 
up of learned riddles, and the composer does not give 
us the key, knowing that it would unlock nothing. 
What capability in this music, made out of common- 
place materials, carefully prepared to impress us, full of 
cunning suspense, of assumed preparation for some 
great event which never happens, and ending as it 
began, an enigma, music which means nothing more 
serious or vital than a mental game. It is music 
written with the musician’s skill, but without the 
temperament which alone can vitalise music. Or, if a 
certain kind of temperament is to be discerned behind 
this thing so carefully made, it is the commonplace tem- 
perament trying to be romantic: it is George Gissing 
trying to be John Davidson. 

Now Debussy, great or small though he may be, 
does not try to be anything but himself, and if he is 
really like Mallarmé, that is an accident of tempera- 
ment. I doubt if he will ever be more than a quite 
small composer, and have not heard enough of his 
music to be able to come to a decided opinion; but | 
think the ‘‘ Faun” prelude is enough to show that he 
has at least a touch of that strangeness without which 
there is no exquisite beauty. I do not find that touch 
in any modern English music, but as it is in Purcell and 
in the Elizabethan song-writers, | do not think we are 
condemned, as a nation, to be without it. Sullivan, 
indeed, came very near to it, and has the place among 
musicians that the best writers of vers de société have 
among poets. 

In one of the intervals of ‘‘The Ring” I went to 
Queen’s Hall to hear as much as I had time to hear 
of Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson and Delilah”, given as a 
cantata by the London Choral Society, with Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn, in a momentary respite from Wagner, 
singing Delilah superbly. There, it seemed to me, was 
the French equivalent of our English music, so clever 
and accomplished, so rhetorical, alternating pomp anc 
prettiness with such careful regularity; only, in this 
instance, a thing written for the stage was being given, 
to its great loss, on a concert platform. The music is 
full of restless versatility, and there are songs in which 
the melodies are brilliantly effective : it was a pleasure 
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to the ear to hear them sung in the grave and flowing 
voice of the English Delilah. There is a long Bac- 
chanalian dance, of a symphonic kind, and a pretty 
little dance of Priestesses of Dagon, of a_ ballet 
kind, only Cléo de Mérode is lacking. She is 
really lacking, for the atmosphere of the French 
stage is about all this music, whenever it is good ; the 
aged Hebrews and their prayers and war-songs, and 
the orchestral outbursts of Divine anger, are but so 
much weighing down of a light structure, not made 
to carry them. What skill, everywhere, what clever 
trifling with grave Biblical and Miltonic subjects, what 
a want of appropriate inspiration or even of the sense 
of appropriate manner ! 

I am not going to compare the musical technique 
of Mme. Liza Lehmann with that of Saint-Saéns, 
or indeed to make any sort of comparison between 
‘*Samson and Delilah” and ‘‘ The Golden Threshold”, 
but I think something might be learnt from a per- 
formance, given in Queen’s Hall under the direction of the 
composer, of an ‘‘ Eastern Garland” made out of real 
Eastern songs. The verse, unlike almost all verse that 
is set to music, was real poetry, a rare and delicate kind 
of poetry which could only be written by one who, like 
Sarojini Naidu, is Hindu by birth and English by 
education. These lovely songs Mme. Lehmann had 
set, in her nimble, feminine, gracious way, to rhythms 
not too Eastern or too Western, making a veil per- 
haps, rather than a garland, in the Eastern style. 
The beauty of the words was audible in all the best 
settings, and these settings seemed to half reveal and 
half conceal the veiled woman of the East. They had 
charm and were sincere, and there was no attempt to 
follow too minutely the veiled outlines. What made 
them acceptable was just their appropriateness, and 
they gave pleasure because they made no pretence. 
Delilah, to Saint-Saéns, was not even a great sinner, 
and in his music there is no suggestion of any of the 
sources which were open to him: the Bible, Milton, or 
even Alfred de Vigny. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


DIANA’S FOOTPRINTS. 


HOUGH the leaves are still and the ambient air is 
hushed, 
I know she has passed but an hour ago this way ; 
For the young green leaves of the bay are but newly 
crushed, 
And no scent is surer to know than the scent of the 
bay ; 
And the dust of the pollen is still afloat in the air 
That burst like steam from the pines as she bent the 
spray. 


The way she went, that way will her feet return, 
For here is a sandal dropped in the heat o’ the chase. 
The buckle is set with rubies like eyes that burn 
In the heart of the jungle at dusk, from a tiger’s face. 
And the golden glance of the daisy is blurred with 
blood 
From the wounded deer as he paused in his deathly 
race. 


Ah, here she comes! The sound of her brazen horn 
Thrills all the pendulous leaves with its threat of 
blood. 
And the blossoms flutter down at the blast of scorn, 
Or seal their beauty anew in the oval bud. 
And the sweat of her steeds drips down as they 
neigh for home, 
And over the strangled flowers their wild hooves 
thud. 
Witrrip C. THORLEY. 


A LITTLE DUCK. 
CLANGULA GLAUCION. 


O those who believe that rabbit-tails were evolved 
as recognition-marks the case of a bird that 
has two on its head should be matter of interest. 
Such a bird and such a case is a certain little duck— 
Clangula glaucion—to be seen, at times, in the month 
of April—as, no doubt, in other months, but I would 
speak by the card—on the still half-frozen waters of 
the more southern Swedish lakes. If any marks upon 
any animal are of the kind alluded to, those which this 
bird possesses, one on each cheek, ought to be amongst 
them—as perhaps, with this proviso, they are. Other- 
wise, however, they almost demonstrably cannot be— 
and yet if one only looks at them! They are large—as 
large perhaps as a half-crown, though not quite so 
round—and most dazzlingly white, the rest of the 
head—I am speaking of the male only—being of a rich, 
dark green, with iridescent glintings. These in the 
sun—and there is more sun on the ice here than on 
April flowers at home—gleam with every little nod 
and bend that the bird gives, but as the shadows of 
evening fall and deepen till the lake becomes gloomy 
as the dark pine-forests that everywhere hem it in, 
these colours are of course lost. It is then, just when 
they should be most wanted, that the white cheek-spots, 
or patches, become most salient, and blind indeed must 
be theerring duck who, at any reasonable distance, would 
not espy them, and feel safe again. That they are set 
upon the head, and not the tail, must be held of little 
moment by one who has noted the ease and frequency 
with which this head—as indeed that of any bird—can 
be and is moved from side to side, and will consider, 
also, that the fact of missing a companion or husband 
offers no guarantee of being directly behind him. On 
the contrary, the chances of having strayed to one or 
other side of him would be as twotoone. What, then, 
should withhold us from cherishing the conviction that 
in these large, snow-white discs, so catching to the eye, 
we see the salvation of the species? Simply this—for 
we need not look farther—that they are entirely super- 
fluous ; for though the patches are large, the duck’s 
body is, by many times, larger, and since two-thirds of 
it, including the sides, are of the same dazzling white- 
ness, it is very evident that the supposed office of the 
smaller lights must be far better filled by the larger 
one. The bird himself, in fact, or the better part of 
him, is one great patch of snow, so that any others 
are as unnecessary on the theory we are considering as 
a pair of pocket pistols would be affixed to the mouth 
ofacannon. Nobody, it is true, that I know of, has 
ever claimed these spots on the head of the duck in 
question as a couple of rabbit-tails, but when we see, in 
any species, a certain colouration and marking of pre- 
cisely the same kind which, in some other species, has 
been confidently assumed to be for a certain purpose, 
but which here cannot be, this conclusion is invalidated 
in regard to the other also unless it can be made good 
by actual observation. That, at any rate, is a principle 
which I here lay down, and were it followed, natural 
history, greatly to its advantage, would cease, very 
largely, to be an indoor pursuit. 

These little ducks—to approach them now on the 
affirmative side—besides being pretty—the male indeed 
may be called splendid, though mostly in black and 
white—have a lively grace in all their actions, but they 
are, as I have found others of their tribe, somewhat 
monotonous to watch. They do not do much, but swim 
about, disappearing at intervals, in a constant and 
uniform manner. Mutatis mutandis, the same thing, 
perhaps, might be said with regard to many another 
species in which, because one sees it but by glimpses, 
and imagines things between, more variety may seem 
to lie ; but here, upon the wide mirror of a placid lake, 
with nothing but an occasional island or so to obstruct 
the view, and where one may gaze at leisure for all or 
most of a day, the charge, if not easier to substantiate, is 
more ripe to be made. One has such an opportunity 
of seeing great things if only the birds would enact 
them. But they do not; all that they do is to swim 
about and dive. For hours, at any rate, this may be 
so. It is rarely that either of them, still more rarely 
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that both, come out of the water; still if one waits 
and watches long enough this event will take place. 
When it does, then one—she is generally the female— 
will stand almost like a little penguin, for the legs 
are far back, preening herself upon some rocky pro- 
montory, whilst the male rides at anchor, a yard or 
two out, and seems to wish her to make haste— 
which, however, she does not. Or the same scene 
may be witnessed with the ice for a tiring-room, or, on 
its very edge, and in mid-channel, the two will sit 
sunning themselves, their breasts just lapped by the 
little wavelets of the unfrozen portion of the lake. At 
such times the birds seem always to lie upon their 
sides, or rather with a strong tilt towards that attitude, 
so that a large proportion of the smooth expanse of 
the white neutral surface—white here in either case, 
but white with a difference—is exposed to view, and 
this—I know not why, but it is so—has a charmingly 
Arctic appearance. 

It is always on the edge of the ice that the birds 
lie, whence, when the nap that they sometimes in- 
dulge in there is over, or on any hint of suspicion, 
they slide smoothly into the water, to dive and swim 
as before. If in the course of their navigations 
they should be met or overtaken by an as yet 
unmated flock of their fellows, or should these 
shoot down suddenly from the line of their flight, 
engirdling them and seeming to wish for their com- 
pany, they will only half respond to the invitation. 
They will swim with them, indeed, but in such a way 
that they can hardly be said to bear them company. 
They keep always on the outskirts of the party—a little 
to one side or a little behind it—separated, sometimes, 
themselves, by an ell or so, but closing up quickly 
should others show signs of interposing between them. 
They allow no misconstruction to be placed on the 
terms of their fellowship, or on the degree of intimacy 
permitted. A little they can afford, but only a little. 
Since their society is wished they grant it, but only as 
a married couple, not as separate units. They may be 
amongst, but not of. This attitude of reserve and 
non-participation soon has its effect. A dividing ele- 
ment is more and more recognised, and the dividing 
distance grows greater and yreater. At last when a 
certain little bay has been reached, in the quiet of which 
a certain little sport—innocent perhaps but not very 
dignified—is indulged in virginibus puerisque, the 
husband and wife are not there. Whether, if they 
were, they would feel themselves at liberty to join in 
it, or whether they have not, rather, fallen behind to 
avoid the pain of a refusal, are questions not to be 
grappled with at the end of an article, but the 
sport, or game, if one may call it so, is as fol- 
lows:—Just off the shore of the bay in question a 
smooth flat rock, with precipitous sides, rises sheer 
from the water to a height of three inches. Coasting 
quietly along, the birds soon reach this rock, when first 
one and then another of them makes a little jump on to 
it, and after standing there only a few seconds flaps 
its wings and jumps down again. It is true that only 
a few do this, but others cluster round, as though 
looking on and entering into the spirit of the perform- 
ance. Moreover, though there is room for several, only 
one bird jumps on to the rock at atime. Nor do they 
preen themselves there—which is to say they do nothing 
—or stay more than a moment, just a jump and flap up 
and then a jump and flap down. There is no reason 
discernible for their acting in sucha way, except that 
they enjoy doing so. Like children, apparently, they 
think it fun, and it is in trifles, perhaps, of this sort— 
‘‘light as air’’—that some antics of birds, now a 
little more noticeable, may have had their unnoticed 
beginnings. Epmunp SELovs. 


THE OSTEND CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


iS lee thoughts of chess players have for the last 
few weeks been centred on the Ostend Kursaal, 
which bids fair to become as real an Eldorado for 
the expert as Havana was before the Spanish war. 
Substantial rewards can no more create talent, of 
course, than the most generous showers can alone 


produce ripe crops, but the comparatively novel system 
now adopted of giving each won game a definite 
monetary value undoubtedly acts as a fine tonic to 
latent ability. 

‘* But one receiveth the prize” is a chivalrous adage 
bequeathed us from far-off times, and from the dispas- 
sionate spectator’s point of view has much to commend 
it, but from a combatant’s standpoint a more equitable 
division of the spoil is fairer and better appreciated, 
and indeed has been advocated for many years by 
enthusiastic statisticians. Last year, it may be remem- 
bered, the tourney comprised a series of jousts involv- 
ing a ‘‘knock out” or gradual elimination of the 
lower players in each section, but the method was 
generally felt to be dubious and especially hard on 
distinguished masters who might happen to make an 
unpropitious beginning. 

This obsolete plan was in vogue during the first 
international tournament in 1851, the players being 
paired by lot for short matches and the losers retiring, 
and though the finest player, Herr Anderssen, emerged 
unscathed from the ordeal, its demerits were clear. 
This year the committee have divided the players into 
two distinct camps, the first six competing in an 
aristocratic four-round tourney, and the remaining 
thirty in a general melée. 

It was hoped that Lasker and Maroczy would figure 
amongst the former, and thus make it the battle-ground 
of the world’s strongest players ; failing these the choice 
could hardly have fallen on better men, and the close- 
ness of the finish demonstrates the almost invisible lines 
of demarcation dividing the highest skill. Some 
memorable games have occurred, though until all the 
scores come to hand it would be premature to weigh 
their quality against the historic ones of the quadran- 
gular match in S. Petersburg which was fought some 
eleven years ago. 

That any of the six possesses the rare genius of 
either Steinitz or Pillsbury, who then competed, we 
should doubt, but each has special characteristics, and 
uses the weapons that suit his temperament. 

With the notable exception of Tchigorin, all in the 
main follow the modern school, though Marshall’s style 
still frequently shows an extraordinary intermingling of 
present-day strategy with daring and premeditated un- 
soundness. Tchigorin, who brings up the rear, has 
already his niche assigned in the temple of fame, and 
sometimes now one misses the terrific bombardments 
of his palmy days—the firing now and again enveloping 
the whole field in a mist—so totally unlike the more 
stealthy assaults with smokeless powder of the moderns 
who grip the reins more closely and count the dead and 
wounded as they march. But it cannot be too much 
insisted on that the strain of the newer style is 
greater and that success hangs by a more slender 
thread than in the more showy methods of the last 
decade. 

Burn has played some fine chess, and his style, save 


for one or two unaccountable breakdowns, is full of 


perseverance and resource. The more extended the 
campaign the stronger does the English master fight, 
for Burn is a stayer and very rarely can be wearied out 
or decoyed by plausible threats. It may be recalled 
that he won the first prize at Cologne in 1808, a very 
strong field, including Steinitz and Charousek, follow- 
ing him home. 

In the larger tourney Mieses leads the way, and his 
ultimate victory would be very popular. His games 
have genius writ large upon them, he rarely waits 
on his opponent, his attacks show great versatility, 
and he concentrates his forces on any weakness with 
unfailing acumen. 

Rubinstein and Bernstein may be relied on to finish 
in the front rank, and several comparatively unknown 
players of remarkable talent are well to the fore. 

The appended skirmish speaks for itself, but is in- 
structive as illustrating two phases of a game. From 
the white side the headlong scurry of a charge passes 
before us as on acinematograph, from the black side we 
merely assist at a tragedy. Black shapes his forces for 
a careful defence, but is taken unawares and confused 
by the suddenness of the onslaught. We have hinted 
above that Mr. Burn very rarely finds himself in a pre- 
dicament like this. 
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QUEEN’s PAWN OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
F. J. Marshall <A. Burn F.J. Marshall A. Burn 
1. P—Q4 Kt—KB3 7. P—KRqg R-K1 
2. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 8. P—R5 Kt x P 
3. B—B4! OKt—Q2 9. Rx Kt PxR 
4. P—K3 P—KKt3 10 BxRPch KxB? 
5. B—Q3 B-Ktz2 11. Kt—Kt5ch K—Kt3 
6. QKt—Q2 Castles 12, QKt—B3; P-—K4 


Black, no doubt, intended after R—K1 to consolidate 
his defence by the usual Kt—B1, but temporarily 
becomes demoralised. Now there is no saving clause 
and he walks the plank with a vengeance. If, instead, 
P—KB3, white, amongst other things, could ‘‘ smother” 
the black queen. Finally mate is inevitable, and one 
sees that the apparently superfluous capture at the 
sixteenth move had its point. 


13. Kt—R4ch K-B3 
14. Kt—R7ch K—K2 
15. Kt—B5ch K—K3 


17. Kt—B5ch K-—K3 
18. P-Q5ch KxKt 
19. QxPch K—K5 


XUM 


16. KtxBch K—K2 Mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM 120. By O. Nemo-Welss (Vienna). 
Black, 7 pieces. 


| 


White mates in three moves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


* LOYAL IRELAND.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


4 Hume Street, Dublin, 13 June, 1907. 


S1r,—A great deal of mischief is done, and in the case 
of Ireland often purposely done, by people who persist in 
making crude and arbitrary distinctions and divisions. 
There are, of course, two Irelands, as everybody 
knows. There is the Ireland which is loyal and for the 
most part Protestant ; and there is the Ireland which is 
disloyal and almost wholly Roman Catholic. Or it 
might be said, to express the division in other terms, 
there is the contented and prosperous Ireland and the 
discontented and stagnant Ireland. Vague as this 
division is, it is so far as I know the only sound one. 
The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” has a division of its own. 
It divides Ireland into ‘*Catholics” and ‘‘ Non- 
Catholics”. The ‘* Non-Catholic” is also, in the same 
jargon, “‘ Non-Irish” and ‘‘ West British”; and the 
greatest prosperity might attend the ‘‘ Non-Catholic” 
portion of the population, wealthy ‘‘ Non-Catholic”’ 
cities might spring up all over Ireland, yet the ‘‘ Free- 
man’s Journal” would continue to bewail the ruin of 
‘*the country”. But there is another and hardly less 
mischievous principle of division, and this is the prin- 
ciple adopted by the author of ‘‘ Economics for Irish- 
men”, who veils his identity under the pseudonym 
“Pat”. Now ‘‘ Pat”, who has brought a great deal 
of thought, as well as a talent for speculative writing, 
to bear on the Irish question, after six years of study 
on the spot, looks at everything (though an ‘:anti- 
cleric”), from the ‘‘ Catholic” point of view of the 
“* Freeman’s Journal”. He was in reality sitting in the 
editorial room of that newspaper, though he would 
hotly disown the suggestion, when he wrote as he did 
in a recent number of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” about 


‘the failure of legislation, the uselessness of institu- 


tions, the ruin of the race”. For ‘‘ Pat”’, too, Belfast 
is geographically outside ‘‘Catholic” Ireland; but 
where the Freeman’s Journal” sees ‘‘ Non-Catholic ”’, 
he sees ‘“‘ Orangemen”. All Unionists are Orangemen 
in his eyes. 

Now Orangeism and Unionism are not synonymous, 
and the confounding of the two often leads to miscon- 
ception. The vast majority of Irish Unionists even in 
Ulster are not Orangemen at all: for example, take the 
Liberal Presbyterian Unionists who never dream of 
joining the ‘‘ Lodge ””—men who largely represent the 
interests and prejudices of the tenant farmer as distin- 
guished from the labourer’s democracy in the adjoining 
Orange Hall. Of the fourteen members of Parliament 
who at present make up the Ulster representation in the 
Irish Unionist party in the House of Commons, only 
seven are members of the Orange institution. The 
Ulster Council represents all the loyal and constitutional 
institutions in Ulster, in the persons of some two 
hundred delegates drawn from Conservatives, Liberal 
Unionists, and Orangemen; yet only one-fourth of 
these are nominated by the various Orange lodges. 
The chairman of the Ulster Council, the Duke of 
Abercorn, and the vice-chairman, Mr. Walter Long, 
the leader of the Irish Unionist party, are neither of 
them members of the Orange institution. In the 
counties a like proportion is maintained in the constitu- 
tional associations. For instance, both in North Derry 
and in North Antrim, out of over one hundred delegates 
in each case, the Orange representation is limited to 
one-third. How little substance is there in that 
figment of ‘‘ Catholic” Ireland—that bugbear of 
Orangeism which ‘‘Pat” has borrowed from the 
‘*Catholic ” nursery for the purpose of frightening his 
English readers ! 

The truth is that ‘‘ Pat”, though excellently qualified 
to judge and to criticise the only Ireland which is 
within his ken—viz. ‘‘ Catholic” Ireland, with its 
‘* ecclesiastical system compounded of modern resource 
and medieval cunning”, to use his own words—is 
ynable to understand the Unionist or the Orange point 
of view. The country across the Boyne, to the north 
and north-east, is terra incognita to him morally, poli- 
tically, and geographically. That is why he makes 
such startling statements as the following : that, during 
his six years in Ireland, he has not met one Unionist 
‘‘who would not be a Home Ruler if the Home Rulers 
put the priest in his place”; and that ‘‘ many Orange- 
men are now becoming Home Rulers”, because, as he 
says on the authority of ‘‘intimate friends of their 
lordships ”, three-quarters of the Roman Catholic 
bishops themselves dread ‘‘ that a Parliament in Dublin 
might replace ecclesiastical dictation by the democratic 
process in political affairs”. This year the Belfast 
Corporation with a Protestant majority have elected a 
Nationalist Roman Catholic as High Sheriff, yet 
Pat”, looking northwards through his ‘‘ Catholic” 
spectacles, writes: ‘‘ 1 know a Protestant Nationalist 
of Belfast, one of many, who has been discharged from 
his employment three times in five years, and every 
time admittedly because of his political opinions.” It 
would be absurd to take this story seriously, even 
though it be the only instance of Orange bigotry which 
‘* Pat’ can give. Nor is it necessary to deny the 
statement that Irish Unionists only adhere to the 
Union because they fear the priests, or that many 
Orangemen are now becoming Home Rulers. The sug- 
gestion in either case is absurd. Irish Unionists are 
opposed to Home Rule mainly because they believe that 
the ultimate object of the Home Rule party is complete 
independence, and because they believe that even a 
qualified independence, such as that of Canada, would 
seriously injure the credit and the trade of the country, 
while impairing the solidarity and weakening the power 
of the British Empire both at home and abroad. If 
they think of the priests at all, it is as the leaders of a 
movement whose object is the destruction of the only 
safeguard for loyal lreland—the impartial administration 
of the law for all classes under a united Parliament. 

But it serves the end of the scribes of the ‘ Free- 
man’s Journal ” school of thought to circulate rumours 
of this kind, and to insinuate that in Ireland the 
antagonism to Home Rule is growing weaker. Nothing 
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could be more untrue. There was discontent, there 
was perhaps something more than discontent, amongst 
Irish Unionists when it was thought, at one time, that 
the leaders of the Unionist party in England were not 
fully alive to the consequences which were likely to 
follow from their Irish policy. But that discontent is at 
an end. If any refutation were needed of the sug- 
gestion that Ulster is less Unionist than it was it is to 
be found in the figures of the four by-elections which 
have taken place since the election of the present 
Parliament. In East Tyrone and North Tyrone the 
Nationalist majorities were reduced, though the reduc- 
tion might appear slight to those who do not realise 
how rigid is the cleavage between parties in Ireland. 
On the other hand, in North Armagh, where Orangeism 
had its birth, the successful Unionist candidate increased 
the late Colonel Saunderson’s splendid majority from 
1,111 to 2,795, while in North Belfast in April last 
Mr. Clarke carried the Unionist majority from 291 
to 1,863 

Unionism and Orangeism are therefore distinct even 
in Ulster, but they overlap. Orangemen are of neces- 
sity Unionists, from the very nature of their history 
and of their obligation which binds them to uphold ‘‘ the 
Crown, the Constitution, and the open Bible”. The 
only possible justification for the statement that ‘‘ many 
Orangemen are now becoming Home Rulers” is to be 
found in an insignificant schism over the last Education 
Act, instigated by a few clever wirepullers in the 
Radical party. But Independent Orangeism, after an 
obscure and penurious struggle for three years, is now 
to all intents and purposes defunct. It drew over at 
the last general election a few amongst the less edu- 
cated Protestant voters to the Radical side, but that 
was before it was realised how deeply Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his party were pledged to 
the Irish Separatists, and the nature of the alliance 
between them. No genuine Irish Unionist has become, 
or is likely to become, weak in his allegiance to the 
Union, or even in his allegiance to the English political 
party which has made the cause of the Union its own, 
so long as he believes that he is not being sacrificed, 
from motives either of a false sentimentality or sup- 
posed political expediency, to the clamour of agitators 
who have nothing to attach them to the British Empire, 
neither affection for her institutions nor respect for her 
laws. 

Lastly, one might point to what is perhaps the most 
vital distinction between Orangeism and Unionism. 
To the ‘*Freeman’s Journal” Unionism and Land- 
lordism mean the same thing. Perhaps they do, in the 
narrow sense in which that newspaper uses the words. 
But Orangeism is democratic both in the theory of its 
constitution and in the facts of its existence. It has no 
sympathy with Landlordism as such. The members 
of the Orange institution are in the main the agri- 
cultural labourers and small farmers in the rural 
districts, and the operatives in the towns of the north 
of Ireland. These latter are anti-Home Rulers like 
their employers, because they too believe that Home 
Rule would have a disastrous effect upon industrial 
Ireland. The opposition to Home Rule in the north 
of Ireland is not the opposition of a class, but is 
essentially democratic, and this is the last thing which 
the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” would like to admit, though 
it is the first fact about Ireland which critics like 
‘* Pat” should realise before they attempt to solve the 
Irish problem. In Ireland there is not only a class 
irreconcilably opposed to Home Rule, but also a people, 
a democracy, and it is this democracy of Ulster which 
1s the backbone of the Irish opposition, and on which 
— Unionists mainly rely in their fight against Home 

ule. 

E. V. Loncwortn. 


INDIAN UNREST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
5 June, 1906. 
S1r,—The following excerpt from a letter received 


from British India may have interest for your readers :— 
** Our great excitement here has been the deportation 


of Lajpatrai. It seems to have stopped agitation in the 
Panjab, and there has been a marked lull in active 
sedition all over India. But we must have more 
trouble. It has been established quite satisfactorily 
that agitation pays, and the surrender of several high 
appointments is believed to be due directly to agitation. 
All parties will get more and more skilled in creating an 
appearance of excitement at short notice, and as they 
are all quite unscrupulous as to how much damage and 
inconvenience they cause to anyone else, we may 
reasonably expect that whenever a valuable appoint- 
ment falls vacant there will be riots all over the 
country. . . . The result of deliberately and systematic- 
ally exciting the people has beer to create the most wild 
mutual suspicion between Hindus and Mahomedans. 
The large bulk of the people know nothing and care 
nothing about the partition, but finding crowds gather- 
ing together at once attribute it to hostile intentions 
on the part of their immediate neighbours. . . . If 
Morley gives way in connexion with Lajpatrai or the 
ordinance as to public meetings, we shall certainly have 
quite serious trouble.” 

The writer of the above does not hold any official 
position which brings him into direct contact with the 
unrest in India. But he has been many years in the 
country and should know something of the Indian's 
thoughts and feelings. 

Your obedient servant, 


THE LORD CLIVE FUND. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Poona, India, 24 May, 1907. 


Sir,—As a constant reader of your Review, I am 
writing to ask if any of your readers can give me any 
information as to what has become of the Lord Clive 
Fund? I am the daughter of an East India Company’s 
servant, and unless I worked I should have to live on 
the small pension of £40 a year in England or £28 in 
India (from which I am cut income tax !). 

My father lived till he was seventy-seven, and paid 
yearly pension cuttings for my mother and four children, 
of whom my mother and I alone have survived. Surely 
his savings were ample to cover our pensions. The 
invariable answer one receives to the above question is 
that the fund has been absorbed into the revenues; but 
some accounts must be available, and it seems to me 
this is a good opportunity to raise the question, when 
Lord Curzon and others are appealing to the nation to 
raise a monument to the great man’s memory. He left 
great funds as a monument to himself, to benefit the 
widows and orphans of the servants of his company, 
but in this far-off day how few men care what has 
become of money, if not for themselves, and women 
mostly are too indolent to worry. If I and others, 
whose husbands and fathers joined the East India 
Company, before the Mutiny, are not entitled to the 
money of Lord Clive’s Fund, surely the capital must be 
somewhere, and the interest would erect many statues 
to his honour ; but I feel others as well as myself have 
a far more personal interest in the much talked-of fund, 
and maybe public opinion will help us to solve the 
mystery. Unless I can work till I die I can hardly 
expect to live as a gentlewoman on the pittance I re- 
ceive, and I am not in the position to get members of 
Parliament, &c., to air my theories. 


D. M. M. 


ARCHDEACONS AND CHURCHWARDENS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The Vicarage, Ilketshall S. Andrew, 
near Bungay, Suffolk, 12 June, 1907. 


Sir,—According to Bishop Blomfield’s well-known 
answer to a question asked in the House of Lords, 
‘the work of an archdeacon is to perform archidiaconal 
These ‘‘ functions” bring archdeacons 


functions ”’. 
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jnto touch with churchwardens. 
have to make their declarations before the archdeacons, 
and are, in many other ways, brought into connexion 
with them. 

It is much to be wished that our archdeacons would 
make the best possible use of their opportunities for 
teaching, warning and guiding the churchwardens. In 
the country, at all events, some of our churchwardens 
are very poor, sorry creatures. I have had occasion 
to point out to a churchwarden that he had done 
something he had no right to do. He threatened 
me with the terrors of ‘‘a meeting”, and so excited 
did he become that I had to lay my hand on his 
shoulder and beg him to calm himself. On another 
occasion I had to say to this same churchwarden: 
“You seem to think that the churchwardens are ‘ the 
deacons’, and that I am ‘the dissenting minister’ ; but 
I am the vicar of the parish, and your office gives you 
no power over the parish priest: should he be wrong, 
you can report him to the bishop, but in this case you 
must know whether he is wrong or not.” 

Spite against the parson, ignorance, hatred of what 
is good, and right, and pure, are the characteristics of 
too many of our country churchwardens. 

And how are such men, in any way, wardens of the 
Church? Such men are a very libel on the office of 
churchwarden. 

“‘If I were churchwarden I would not have such 
sermons” (on the Seventh Commandment) ‘‘ preached ”’, 
remarked a well-known farmer of the parish. 

Here there is work for our archdeacons, work that 
would much, very much, help forward the work the 
Church of God has to do in this wicked world of ours. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. J. Woop. 


THE NEW HIGHWAY-MAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


11 June, 1907. 

Sir,—There is much talk of new legislation affecting 
the speed of motor-cars. Personally I think the police 
traps are not well managed. They are often vexatious 
and do not always secure the real offenders. I was 
with the Motor Club run to Brighton on Sunday last, 
when some fifty cars, Daimlers, Argylls, Pilains, 
Darracqs, rivals in energy and horse-power, whose 
drivers all had one aim in view—not to be late for 
lunch—kept the police on the alert. It was a novel ex- 
perience for me, and whenever we seemed to be putting 
on speed beyond the legal limit I was all agog for traps. 
It struck me that we of the motor age who have revived 
the business of the road have accomplished a revolu- 
tion also in another direction. The highway-man is 
embodied to-day in the policeman who holds you up on 
the smallest pretext, demands your name, and takes, 
not your money—that the court will have later—but 
your number, and you proceed on your way a sadder 
and a wiser man. I saw one policeman pop his head 
over a hedge when he thought we had passed him un- 
detected, for all the world like some modern Jack 
Sheppard or Dick Turpin. 

Yours, &c., 
E. S. 


A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Shepton Mallet, 11 June, 1907. 


Sir,— Perhaps it is not generally known that 
Napoleon’s famous saying was plagiarised. It was first 
applied by Louis XIV. to the Flemings, as Voltaire 
mentions in his life of that monarch. 

Yours, &c. 
j. B.S. 


«"« The correspondent from whom we quoted on 
1 June will reply to Mr. Rider Haggard’s letter (8 June) 
week —Ep. S.R. 


The churchwardens 


REVIEWS. 
FALKLAND. 


“Lucius Cary Viscount Falkland.” By J. A. R. Marriott. 
London: Methuen. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


WE have no fault to find with Mr. Marriott’s grace- 

ful biography of one of the most interesting 
figures in a fascinating age except the air of confessor- 
ship and greatness eclipsed by a conspiracy of detraction 
which he throws around the ‘‘apostle of moderation 
and martyr of the Via Media”. Greater men than 
Falkland have had to wait till our own day for monu- 
ments both lapidary and literary; and if modern 
historians like Macaulay, Gardiner and Carlyle refuse 
him a very high place in the temple of Fame, Falkland 
has certainly not missed his meed of popular regard 
and eulogy from an England which dearly loves a 
literary lord of liberal-conservative leanings, which is 
afraid of genius, and abhors the whole hog in any 
matter. Falkland was a wet blanket on every cause 
that had his support, and to be that is enough to secure 
a statesman the praise of lofty moderation, of largeness 
and lucidity of mind. Strafford compels a reluctant 
admiration by his grandeur and his fate; but 
Englishmen can hardly forgive him for his great con- 
structive ideas, for his having nearly rescued their 
country as well as Ireland from the parliamentary mis- 
government which is not yet at an end, and for having 
seen as clearly as our new school of political philosophers 
the necessity for ‘‘ sovereignty” and consolidation in a 
modern State. Falkland on the other hand, an 
essentially second-rate man—for where would be his 
place in history apart from Great Tew, that ‘‘ college 
situated in a purer air”, and his romantic death ?— 
whose short life was one of perpetual fluctuation 
and querulous incertitude, will never lack admirers. 
Matthew Arnold has set the ‘‘sweetness and light” 
fashion, and it is easy to contrast it with the Scotch 
pedantry of Stuart idealism and the illiberal bigotry of 
puritan zealots. But after all it is the idealists and 
zealots who build nations and make history. And 
though Lucius Cary would set honour in one eye and 
death i’ the other and look on both indifferently, though 
he could throw his life away on the battlefield out of 
mental weariness, we cannot think of him as giving it 
on the scaffold for any cause out of conviction. Yet 
he sent Strafford thither. The lonely furrow which, 
like Lord Rosebery, he ploughed, led nowhere. He 
was among the Cavaliers as Henry Esmond among 
the Jacobites, doubting his own sympathies, superfine, 
superior, affectedly morose (the expression is Claren- 
don’s), a Whig aristocrat touched by the seventeenth- 
century spirituality and loftiness, ‘‘a more raised 
soule”, one who, says Clarendon ‘‘ left nothing undone 
which might prevent and divert the king’s or queen’s 
favour towards him but the deserving it.” Mr. Marriott 
says that Falkland bore little love to his master ; but 
Clarendon, whom he usually follows, declares that ‘‘ he 
had a great devotion to the king’s person”, and that 
his ungraciousness to Charles was put on by him 
to avoid seeming to ask advancement. Apart from 
Clarendon’s exquisite and immortal threnody—it was an 
age of noble panegyric and idealising friendship—it 
would have been difficult to realise Falkland’s ‘‘ inimit- 
able sweetness and delight in conversation” or his 
‘‘glowing and obliging humanity and goodness to 
mankind ”. 

Gardiner says that Falkland did not know what he 
wanted, but only what_he did not want. University 
men said that he and Chillingworth had ‘‘ such extra- 
ordinary clear reason that if the great Turk or devil 
were to be converted, they could do it”. But what 
Clarendon says of Chillingworth seems to hold of his 
friend also, that ‘‘ he had, with his notable perfection 
in disputation, contracted such an irresolution and habit 
of doubting that by degrees he grew confident of 
nothing and a sceptic, at least in the greatest mysteries 
of faith”. Falkland, like Cassius, read and thought 
too much, until everything seemed a mirage. Yet it is 


not necessarily a proof of largeness of mind to hold 
that little is revealed to us and nothing settled for us; 
and to assert that episcopacy, for example, is, though 
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ancient, a human institution may be as dogmatic as to 
believe that it is a divine institution. Falkland objected 
in Parliament to the bishops forcing conformity on 
puritans, but he equally objected to their having left 
** obstinate and perpetual recusants "—one being his 
own mother—to hear mass in security. He attacked 
Laud and his suffragans for having ‘‘ brought in super- 
stition and scandal under the titles of reverence 
and decency, and defiled our Church by adorn- 
ing our churches”. Historians know the state 
of Calvinistic anarchy and profanation from which 
Laud rescued the churches—hogs, for instance, 
were styed in the Lady Chapel at Southwark 
where the grave of Bishop Andrewes now is—and 
what truth there was in Falkland’s accusation of 
Romanising innovation against this ‘‘child of dark- 
ness”. Was it not Laud who brought back Chilling- 
worth from Rome and made Hales his chaplain? 
Falkland talked about toleration—Laud practised it. 
Falkland accused the Fathers of the Church of exacting 
ceremonies rather than morality. But Laud’s unpopu- 
larity was mostly won by his bringing powerful trans- 
gressors to book. Mr. Marriott remarks on the 
complete revulsion of judgment which has taken place 
concerning Laud, whose Church system holds the field, 
embodied in statute and usage, and recognised as the 
only durable resting-place between rationalism and 
Rome. He quotes Mozley’s words, ‘‘ Laud saved the 
English Church.” It is not possible to conceive 
Falkland, had he lived, doing anything to save Church 
or monarchy or his own order or the fragrance of 
dilettante intellectualism in that coming cataclysm 
which no sagacity could have long postponed, and 
which turned Milton’s pen into a tomahawk. Falkland 
died gloriously at Newbury, felix opportunitate mortis. 
Mr. Marriott conceives that his ‘‘ideal of the Church 
no less than of the State may yet be realised”. The 
former was the unscientific project of a pan-Protestant 
union based on an undenominational Bible interpreted 
by private judgment and imposed by Parliament, which 
in his view could make or unmake ecclesiastical polity. 
The latter has been an anachronism since the eighteenth 
century. Why should these out-worn futilities be 
considered the mark of moderation and far-seeing 
statesmanship? But our disagreement with Mr. 
Marriott’s view of his hero does not mean that we have 
not read his book with pleasure and appreciation. The 
opening chapters on the times in which Falkland lived 
are excellent, and also the description of the campaign 
which cut short the brief life of which he was so tired. 
Charles I. is so often disparaged as a romantic ineffec- 
tive that it is well to be reminded of his ‘‘ admirable 
Strategical skill’? and ‘‘ extraordinary military judg- 
ment”, which gave the Duke of Wellington a high 
opinion of him asa soldier. What would have been 
England’s future if the king had not sat down before 
Gloucester? Was it his own ill-starred advice on that 
occasion which broke Falkland’s heart and sent him, 
houselled and arrayed, into battle wooing death? We 
agree with Mr. Marriott that it was not ‘‘ suicide” to 
hope to find a soldier’s death, fighting for his king. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY STORY. 


“The ‘Times’ History of the War in South Africa, 
1899-1902." General Editor, L.S. Amery. Vol. V. 
Edited by Erskine Childers London: Sampson Low. 
1907. net. 


N R. CHILDERS it may be said at once has ac- 

quitted himself well in the formidable task which 
was sethim. He had to evolve a connected narrative 
out of a series of events often following one another 
with little or no logical sequence, and to carry the 
reader’s attention with him while he skipped from one 
portion of a vast theatre of war to deal with incidents 
which had occurred perhaps 500 or 600 miles away. 
His volume, written with considerable skill, has 
succeeded in making the mazes of a confused story 
interesting and attractive. That is high praise and it 
is due to him. We miss nevertheless something of 
the fearless criticism and sound military judgment 
which have made the earlier volumes so instructive for 


those who would glean lessons in the art of war from 
records frequently of failure. We note that Mr, 
Childers is only the editor of the volume. Perhaps 
therefore the officers who carried through these ‘‘ hunts” 
and ‘‘ drives” have been recounting their own exploits, 
and have very naturally put the best complexion upon 
them. We do not wish to minimise the difficulties of 
the task, but during the latter stages of the war we 
possessed an enormous preponderance in mounted 
troops over our opponents, and yet our combinations 
almost always either failed completely or at the best 
only achieved a modicum of success with which Botha 
and De Wet would have been disgusted. Mr. Childers 
tells us that even when we surprised Boer laagers at 
dawn in far superior force two-thirds of our opponents 
almost always escaped. We killed or captured sixty or 
seventy of the enemy, while two hundred to six hundred 
was the toll we often paid when the enemy surprised 
us. By virtue of vastly superior numbers and the 
power of the purse our comparatively diminutive 
feats gradually wore the enemy down, but we never 
made such coups as will always be remembered 
in connexion with the other side. In truth, as Mr, 
Childers hints, there are most unpleasant features about 
the conduct of the guerilla war and facts that will bear 
examination as little as some of the more celebrated 
deficiencies that Mr. Amery laid bare. What reads on 
paper as a hot pursuit was often but a half-hearted fol- 
lowing-up of a foe who chose to retire less because he 
was compelled to than because it suited him to do so. 
It is hinted that it was held better that an enemy should 
escape rather than that he should fall into a comrade’s 
hands. In truth it seems that our military spirit was not 
high, and loyalty, sense of duty, and self-abnegation 
are at least as valuable qualities in leaders of men 
when large forces engage as even personal courage 
or readiness of resource. Great store was set on the 
personal exploits of a particular officer. To capture 
a notorious leader might make a man’s fortune. 
Officers were encouraged to play for their own hands. 
Thus was a false spirit fostered in our army and thus the 
Boers were enabled to prolong the war. Our guerilla 
warfare was not in fact conducted on broad lines, and a 
little more plain-speaking in place of hints would have 
made this volume of greater value. We must further 
take exception to some of the conclusions formed by the 
editor on matters of more enduring interest than the 
conduct of rough-and-tumble raids. It is very question- 
able whether the principles enunciated on pages xii 
and xiii of an excellent preface are of the universal 
application Mr. Childers seems to give them. The 
mobility which was essential to success throughout the 
South African war will not ‘‘ be equally valuable in any 
campaign of whatever sort that the future may have 
in store for us”. In South Africa we met a special 
opponent on a special terrain. In a region more en- 
closed and in face of an adversary less endowed with 
mobility artillery and infantry will again prove the 
decisive factors in the combat. Nor is it true to say 
that South African tactics should form the ideal pattern 
for mounted troops. As Mr. Childers himself shows 
later on, a squadron or two charging home would over 
and over again have averted disaster and crowned 
success with decisive results during the last phases of 
the war when the Boers themselves took to charging, 
well knowing that, owing to our cavalry being relegated 
to mounted infantry work, they could do so with 
impunity. The assertion that ‘‘ skilled mounted rifle- 
men can do all that cavalry of the old stamp can do, 
can do it better, and can do much more besides” is 
pernicious nonsense, and will be endorsed by none who 
know the British soldier and the environment he has 
lived in before entering the ranks. Undoubtedly some 
Boers, and some other races who have been brought 
up in the open country and have learned to ride and 
shoot from infancy, can both shoot and charge. Even 
with them it is only a smal! minority who will do so, but 
amongst European troops it is impossible to preserve 
the cavalry spirit and at the same time teach men that 
they are to trust to the firearm rather than to the arme 
blanche. The manner in which the Russian cavalry— 
trained as mounted riflemen—failed to turn their vast 
numerical superiority to account was a striking evidence 
of this contention. 
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Mr. Childers is on firmer ground when he lays 
bare the faults which made our great ‘‘drives” 
failures. Interference from headquarters paralysed 
the initiative of commanders. That vicious system, the 
special characteristic of Lord Kitchener’s methods, 
is clearly shown to have deadened vitality and enter- 
prise in the field, and destroyed willingness to take 
risks, and unselfish loyalty between column com- 
manders. ‘‘ Under Lord Kitchener's rule there grew 
up a sort of selfishness, which, while it proved very 
harmful, was exceedingly difficult to detect and 
check. . . . In too many of the combined operations 
which were continually being set in motion there was 
a lack of loyal co-operation between commanders.” 
These were the real causes of the prolonged war, and 
until a new spirit is infused into our army great results 
need never be looked for. Another manifestation of 
the same spirit was the abnormal reliance on artillery 
which Mr. Childers notes also, and very rightly con- 
demns. Guns can produce an effect at a distance. 
One need not resolutely close with an opponent if he 
can be made to retire by shelling him. Where rifle 
fire should have been sufficient if confidence could have 
been placed in the riflemen, guns were called in to do 
the work. Even when the enemy had no guns it was 
long before commanders would venture against them 
without artillery, and often not without heavy artillery. 
Thus our columns were ponderous, weighed down with 
ammunition and supplies. The fighting men were often 
little more than escorts to impedimenta. The teaching 
which had influenced the earlier phases of the war 
continued to the end to colour its conduct. Losses 
were avoided. It was better to do nothing than strive 
for brilliant success and just fall short. To play for 
safety was the easiest road to reward. It was not 
thus our opponents met us. They were animated by 
public zeal. The spirit that urged them on being 
large and strong, they grew more efficient and more 
daring as adversity pressed upon them, until at length 
tactically and individually they were our superiors, 
and on anything like even terms proved themselves 
the better men. The moral underlying the tale un- 
folded by this volume is an old one. Ultimately it is 
the man and not the weapon that fights, it is per- 
sonality that tells in war, and to achieve success in 
modern days the same qualities that won Waterloo 
and Trafalgar must be fostered. 


CUNEIFORM CIVILISATION. 


‘*The Archeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions.”’ 
Rev. A. H. Sayce. London: S.P.C.K. 1907. 5s. 


WE have here a general review of the ‘‘ people, 

nations, and languages” which used the cunei- 
form script, and which shared in a common civilisation. 
There is much similarity between this culture-group 
and that of Europe, united in the use of the Roman 
alphabet. The cuneiform group covered nearly the 
same area as the Roman group in Europe ; the script 
was used for languages quite as different as those of 
the Latin, the Teuton, the Celt, the Basque and the 
Magyar ; it carried with it a community of ideas and 
affairs, much like that of Europe ; and it lasted longer 
than the Roman alphabet is likely to last. 

The gradual unfolding of the Oriental past to our 
view, during the last century, is the opening theme of 
Professor Sayce. He shows how the Persian, Assyrian 
and Elamite of the great inscription of Darius were 
only the later stages of the cuneiform world, which 
had earlier included the great underlying Sumerian 
culture, and the outlying branches of Vannic, Mitan- 
nian and Hittite into which it had spread. It is a 
wholesome corrective to Aryan narrowness when we 
see how the leading stock was first the Asiatic race of 
Sumer, with an agglutinative language, akin to the 
Finn, the Magyar, or the Chinese; while later the 
Semite led the way for some thousands of years before 
the appearance of the first Aryan dominion, that of 
Persia. We of this present age may yet see the be- 
ginning of a fresh leadership of race dawning on the 
world. A popular outline of this past world of man 
was much needed, and no one could supply it better 
than Professor Sayce. The intensive study. of language 


By 


for its own sake tends to check even a rational under- 
standing of the writings that form the subject of 
research. A chemist is not an architect because he 
analyses building materials, and a philologist is not an 
historian because he studies documents. 

‘* Archxology is an inductive science ; its conclusions, 
therefore, are drawn from the comparison and co- 
ordination of objects which can be seen and handled, 
as well as tested by all competent observers. . . . 
The method is one which the purely literary mind seems 
often curiously incapable of comprehending ; the literary 
student is accustomed to deal so exclusively with 
matters of merely individual taste and theory that he is 
as little able to understand what is meant by scientific 
evidence and probability as the scholar who is not a 
mathematician is able to follow the reasoning of Lord 
Kelvin. This is a fact which has to be borne in mind, 
more especially in archeological science ... .” 

This, and more to the same effect, is excellent ; and 
there is perhaps no man but the author who could 
have given such warnings without the charge of one- 
sidedness. His statement that till very recently there 
has been no attempt at scientific excavation in Meso- 
potamia, and that our national work there has been 
destructive rather than scientific, is the view of the man 
who can look up from his grammatical detail and see 
the world whole before him. 

The remoteness of the beginning of continuous 
civilisation is hardly yet grasped, even by scholars. 
Frantic efforts to take the most extreme suppositions, 
in order to compress history, have not yet vanished. 
But every decade sees long stretches of time annexed 
to the past of man. At Susa, before the Babylonian 
rule of about 4000 B.c., there are three ages of different 
cultures, one with tablets bearing elementary cuneiform, 
an earlier age with roughly decorated pottery, and a 
still more remote civilisation with fine wheel-made 
pottery well painted. And farther away, at Askabad, 
near Geok Tepe, beyond the Caspian, the mounds of 
cities show 45 feet accumulation of hand-made pottery, 
later 74 feet of wheel-made pottery, 15 feet of bronze 
age, and 14 feet of iron age strata. There at least we 
must recognise an immense length of civilisation 
extended over a district far from the centres which we 
yet acknowledge. Coming to later times the authors. 
concludes that from Assyrian sources only he should 
date the introduction of cuneiform script into Palestine 
about 2300 B.c. and that the Egyptians of the twelfth 
dynasty preceded that date. This agrees with the only 
logical chronology of Egypt which would place tha 
Hyksos movement to about that age, the sign of a 
great westward shift of people. And the dating of the 
first dynasty of Egypt before 5000 B.c., or the pre- 
historic civilisation to 8000 B.c., would be in accord with 
the general evidence of the Mesopotamian remains. 

The connexions between Egypt and Babylonia are 
discussed at length. Some of them may, perhaps,. 
have arisen independently owing to conditions, such as 
the skill in irrigation works, the use of brickwork, the: 
making of stone vases, the watering by the shaduf, 
or the naming of years from events. Others might be. 
borrowed by the course of trade, such as the cubit. 
But the mass of similarities which might be expected 
to be indigenous in either culture—such as the patterns 
of brickwork, the cylinder seal, the bull’s leg design in, 
furniture, the forms of mace-heads and libation vases,.. 
the custom of shaving the head, and the use of a week 
of five or ten days—all these cumulatively compel us- 
to grant a close connexion. Yet the separation in 
language, and the absence of many other features, 
show that there was not a large racial bond, but rather 
the introduction of a small dominant body of invaders. 
with a superior culture. 

Another very interesting subject, the origin of bronze, 
is also considered. It appears in Palestine before the 
twelfth dynasty, long anterior to its general use in 
Egypt; in Assyria before Babylonia; and in East 
Europe before the West. The source is, therefore, . 
indicated as being somewhere between Central Europe 
and the Taurus. The author does not take into 
account the tin sources of Saxony and Bohemia, whictr 
though now nearly exhausted, were formerly important 
enough to name a district as the Zinnwald. It seems 
likely that the Hungarian bronze age was the earliest,. 
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‘though sporadic examples may be found very early in 
Egypt and elsewhere, probably from chance smeltings. 

We have only taken a glance at the great mass of | 
information closely packed in this small volume. In | 


any subject so wide, and in which mere fragments have 
only just come to light, the gaps and uncertainties are 
obvious. But the meaning of the new vision of the 
past is so fundamental to our conceptions that no man 
can afford to neglect it. And if it has not yet the 
logical completeness and symmetry of better known 
history, we at least feel that we are moving in these 
pages through a world of fresh realities that were 
undreamt of by our fathers. 


THE CASTLED LAND OF TYROL. 


‘The Land in the Mountains.” By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 12s. 6d. net. 
N° Englishman has ever been more familiar with 
Tyrol than Mr. Baillie-Grohman: in fact being 
half Austrian by birth, he is a native and thoroughly 
acclimatised. We know him well in his ‘‘ Gaddings 
About”, and his ‘‘ Sport in the Alps”, but the auto- 
biography of a sensationally adventurous life is still to 
be written. Meantime, not the least interesting chapter 
of the present volume is the introduction by his 
American friend, Mr. Landis. It tells us much of a 
remarkable personality and it makes us wish to hear 
more. Mr. Baillie-Grohman has made himself a home 
in Castle Matzen in Northern Tyrol. It has been a 
labour of love to repair—not to “‘ restore” it—and to 
‘decorate and furnish in a combination of modern 
comfort with feudal tradition. There he sits sur- 
rounded by sporting trophies and one of the most 
complete collections of Tyrolite bibliography in type 
and manuscript. Looking out from his balconies he 
has a bird’s-eye view of all that is most characteristic 
in Tyrolese scenery and history, and thence he describes 
‘*The Land in the Mountains”. Restless and full of 
schemes as the Emperor Maximilian, keen on the chase 
of the chamois as the Imperial hunter, we expected as 
usual to have heard much again of Alpine sport. But 
sport is only casually mentioned, with reference to the 
quaint pictures of the stirring medieval life. The 
book is the story of Tyrol in all its aspects—feudal, 
social and economic, beginning with times almost 
prehistoric, and noting the most recent changes. In 
Tyrol we have a microcosm of the Middle Ages. The 
guide-books used to talk of the Castled Rhine, but 
Tyrol is the castled land par excellence. There are 
some five hundred of the castles, more or less, in good 
preservation, dilapidated or in crumbled heaps. How 
they came to be so crowded together on the heights 
commanding the passes and the rivers we fail to under- 
stand : we can see that the object was to blackmail the 
traders, but we are puzzled as to how the lords of vast 
mountain solitudes contrived to secure those cramped 
but advantageous ‘‘ frontages” whence they could levy 
tolls and taxes at discretion. Be that as it may, there 
were the castles, and a happier arrangement for pro- 
moting internecine feuds could hardly have been 
devised. There was a rare choice of impregnable 
positions, on which the massive masonry could defy 
the siege ordnance of the time. The best hope must 
have been to starve them out, and naturally the over- 
lord found his warlike vassals intractable. Maximilian 
~ was the most persistently formidable of their masters, 
for he could indulge in his favourite recreation of 
chamois-hunting while hunger and pestilence were 
playing into his hands. In the remoter of the fortalices 
the feudal barons must have had a dreary time. Even 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet, they seldom had a fire- 
place : the winter lasted for five months in the year, and 
paths barely accessible in summer were blocked by snow- 
drifts and avalanches. 
So Fortune had shared her gifts capriciously. The 
robber knights in the great passes must, like Clive in the 
Moorshedabad treasury, have been amazed at their own 
moderation when they let any goods go by. From 
days immemorial the Brenner had been the highroad 
of nations, and later it was the chief mid-European 
channel of trade. On the one side were such wealthy 
-cities as Nuremberg and Augsburg: on the other, 
Italy, with its cultured luxury and the seaports which 


received the silks and the spices of the East. Somehow 
the rapacious nobles never killed the geese that laid 
them the golden eggs, and artists and cunning work- 
men found generous patrons among them. We have 
seen the marvellous tomb of Maximilian at Innsbruck, 
but we are amazed to hear of the many masterpieces of 
art of all kinds which were to be found till the last 
century in the castles and churches of Tyrol. Then 
came the rush of travel and the raiding of the dealers, 
when almost all disappeared. Nor were those treasures 
always come by in an honest way. It was the famous 
George Fronsberg, the hero of the sack of Rome and 
many another feat of arms, a very Goliath for strength 
and stature and a great genera! and organiser as well, 
who began systematically recruiting the corps of lanz- 
knechts from the sturdy Tyrolese, and made them doubly 
formidable as infantry by supplementing the pike with 
the matchlock. The lanzknechts engaged themselves 
for plunder rather than pay, and when they returned 
from campaigning to their mountain homes they came 
laden with the loot of palace and convent. Almost till 
yesterday the Tyrolese peasant was perhaps the most 
conservative, hard-working and hard-living of his class 
in Europe. On his mountain patch of unkindly gravel 
he was hard put to it to keep the wolf from the door, 
and he seldom travelled beyond the bounds of his 
commune. Conscription has changed that, and sent 
him back to the trade of the sword. The soldier of 
short service sees the world and gets discontented with 
his struggle for bare subsistence, so the same migration 
to the towns has been going forward in Tyrol as else- 
where. The old men are left to till the soil, and the 
youths are crowding into the cities in search of industrial 
occupation. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s own Castle is historic, and 
gives him occasion for sketching the vicissitudes of 
two typical historical families. One represents chivalry 
and the other commerce and trade. For three cen- 
turies the castle was held by the Frondsbergs, though 
it was not their stammschloss. Then it passed into 
the possession of the Fuggers, enriched by the dis- 
covery of the valuable silver mines in the hills that 
are seen from the castle windows. The rise of the 
Fuggers resembles that of the Rothschilds. The 
weavers of Augsburg in the third generation were arch- 
millionaires, princes of the empire, the friends and 
financiers of Pope and Emperor. And like the 
Rothschilds they had established branches of the house 
in all the chief commercial centres. 


NOVELS. 


‘Three Weeks.” By Elinor Glyn. London: Duck- 
worth. 1907. 6s. 


The fate has overtaken Mrs. Glyn which attends almost 
all those who attempt in English a similar enterprise. 
She set out to write a story of mere animal passion, but 
she succumbed to the atmosphere of the moral idea, 
which is still characteristic of literature in these islands, 
and she ended in a melodrama. Mrs. Glyn begins 
very boldly. The old; ‘‘ who have forgotten the passion 
of youth”, are warned off, and it is plain we are to 
expect no apologies nor extenuations. Within five days 
of meeting her, Paul Verdayne, who is British, beauti- 
ful, betrothed already, rather innocent for twenty-three 
and extremely stupid, goes to live with an unknown 
lady in an empty hotel on the Biirgenstock. The lady 


(Continued on page 756.) 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS 
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Liberal Loan and and Various Modes of 
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FUNDS OVER £100,000,000 SECURELY INVESTED. 
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GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘Board of Direstora, 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
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H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
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makes him promise to ask no questions as to who she 
is or where she is going, never to try to fetter her, 
to control her movements, nor to follow her, but ‘‘ to 
take life as a summer holiday, an episode”, and to 
permit her, when she has had enough of him, to go— 
in silence. That is very plain speaking, and we need 
ne further knowlege of the lady to realise the character 
of herattachment. Yet we have described with wasteful 
frequency how she smooths and strokes and kisses 
him ‘‘ purring as a tiger might have done”, while she 
‘‘undulated round and all over him, feeling his face 
and his hair as a blind person might, till at last it 
seemed as if she were twined about him like a serpent ”. 
Indeed her passion is made plain not only as a very 
commonplace affair, but as that rather unpleasant 
phase of it, the passion of a middle-aged or ageing 
woman for a pretty boy. Mrs. Glyn omits none of the 
voluptuous accessories. She provides everything that 
money can orcannot buy, priceless wines, and fruits and 
flowers, feasts that ‘‘ savour of Imperial Rome”, chefs 
and artists and singers haled across Europe from Paris 
—the lady-is all the while supposed to be tremulously 
dodging her royal husband’s spies—and meals served 
—did woman ever more naively confess herself no 
epicure ?—on tables ‘‘ covered with tuberoses and 
-stephanotis surrounding a fountain of perfume”. All 
this ene can understand. They do it a good deal more 
subtly and a good deal more successfully in France, 
but they call it frankly what it is. If this sort of thing 
is to be done at all, its saving grace must be an 
‘uncompromising honesty ; and when Mrs. Glyn exalts 
this animal fascination into an affair of the soul, 
declares that there was in it ‘‘an essence about which 
only the angels could write”, and that ‘‘ with all the 
lady’s intense sensuousness and absence of what 
European nations call morality ”’, the ‘‘ tendency of her 
influence was to exalt and elevate into broad views 
and logical reasonings”, she ceases to be edifying. 
It is perhaps her effort to explain as ‘‘ logical reason- 
ing’’’ the lady’s: advice ‘to take life, so far as the woman 
you love is concerned, as ‘‘an episode, a summer 
holiday”, which makes the concluding portion of her 
book such poor reading. Even by her own showing 
the advice did not seem to make Paul a very useful 
sort of person, and though the lady’s wit is described 
as sparkling like champagne, there is no hint of its 
effervescence in these pages by which we could judge 
of her capacity to exalt and elevate by her superiority 
to what ‘‘ European nations call morality ’’—a delicate 
tribute to the other continents which, one is afraid, will 
not be appreciated, at least by one of them. 


‘“‘A Human Trinity.” By Ronald Macdonald. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 6s. 

Anthony Le Dane, the hero of this clever but only 
partially convincing story, is young, seemingly well- 
born, without a care, with academical triumphs behind 
him and good prospects ahead, but—‘‘call no one 
happy tillthe end”. it would be difficult to suggest a 
nicer touchstone for such a man’s qualities than the 
discovery that he has no right to the name he bears. 
Anthony’s parents are not dead, as he has been taught 
to believe, but are persons who are already in close 
connection with his daily life. The true interest of the 
book lies in the manner of his acceptance of this 
revelation. The author has analysed the thoughts and 
feelings proper to such a crisis, and has translated 
them into a course of action which is at any rate 
defensible. But in his treatment of the tragic union of 
which Anthony was the fruit Mr. Macdonald is less 
happy. No amount of special pleading can make 
immodesty other than immodest; and a remorseful 
betrayer, however handicapped by circumstances, 
ought at least to give the loved woman a chance of 
lawfully retaining his companionship. In real life he 
would have done so: in the novel he does not. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘*The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields.” 
By Gilbert Slater. With an introduction by Lord Carrington. 
London: Constable. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Slater does not in this interesting book go into the hard 

-and disputed question of the origin of the English communities 


| 
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of village life or of the common field system ; he devotes him- 
self to a description of the way in which the old system was 
gradually swept away by the Enclosure Acts in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries ; and he rarely goes further back in 
his historical references than Leland’s “ Itinerary” of the six- 
teenth century. The traces of the common field system are 
very clearly to be seen in numberless districts in the South of 
England in particular, and the subject is of interest to every- 
body who takes an intelligent interest in his own country 
district. It has been treated of in various books published 
within the last few years, notably in Mr. Capes’ admirable 
account of the parish of Bramshott, but Mr. Slater has much to 
say that will be fresh to most readers. He is not, we think, so 
prejudiced as various other writers on the Enclosure Acts, and 
admits that they led toincreased national resources and increased 
production of all sorts ; though he also believes that another 
result was poverty and “recklessness” among the peasantry. 
Lord Carrington also sees good with evil in the destruction of 
the old system: “It was necessary that the villager should 
almost forget that he was a Little Pedlingtonian to realise that 
he was an Englishman. Village patriotism had to die down 
temporarily to make way for national patriotism ; and when 
the spirit died out of the Village Community its form could not 
be preserved.” However, it appears that any inconvenience 
suffered by the Little Pedlingtonian in the process is now, after 
a century or two, to be removed. Local patriotism, pride in 
local community are to be kindled again in its old vigour. We 
are to have a new village community ; and the Liberal Govern- 
ment, clearly, is to bring it into being, though Lord Carrington 
does not exactly tell us how. “My conclusions”, remarks Mr. 
Slater happily, “ have been in large measure expressed for me 
by Lord Carrington’s introduction ”. 


“Copyright and Copywrong: the Authentic and the Unauthentic 
Ruskin.” London: George Allen. 1907. 


“Copyright and Copywrong” is a pamphlet of sixty pages 
consisting mainly of the articles, letters, and editorial com- 
ments on letters on the subject which have appeared during 
the last few months in the “Saturday Review”. It is 
published on behalf of all those who “ value a high standard of 
literary merit, and desire to have an author at his fullest and 
best”. We never for a moment expected that people who 
would dress up obsolete and condemned editions of Ruskin’s 
works would be shamed out of their trade by anything we 
could say in the matter. The trade still appears to be driven 
more or less unblushingly ; but it is a satisfaction to know that 
the people who count in literature, the people who have taste 
and feeling and good sense, view the thing with disgust. 
Plenty of evidence of this has come to us during the last few 
months. 


“* Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen.” Edited by Edward John 
Payne. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1907. 4s. 6d. 

Payne’s selection from the “Principal Navigations” of 
Hakluyt is here reprinted with revisions and additional notes, 
maps, Xc., by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley. In this handy form 
the essential features of what Froude called “ the prose epic of 
the modern English nation” have long been available to the 
ordinary reader, and have no doubt been fully appreciated. 
Mr. Beazley, however, has not seen eye to eye with Payne. 
He has compressed the original selection into one volume 
mainly by omitting Cavendish’s ‘melancholy, almost dis- 
graceful” last letter and Raleigh’s “dreary and philomythic © 
* Discovery of Guiana’”. In thus saving the reader from the 
necessity of wading through the “ unworthy recriminations of 
Elizabethan heroes”, we are not at all sure that Mr. Beazley 
will not have robbed the volume of a considerable amount of 
attraction at any rate for students. ‘To omit on account 
of space is one thing: to omit on the score of taste is quite 
another. 


‘“‘The Life and Adventures of Prince Charles Edward Stuart.” 
By W. Drummond Norie. London: The Caxton Publishing 
Company. 1907. Vol. I. £5 the set of four volumes. 


There is no period or episode in English history, not even 
Alfred and the burnt cakes, that lends itself so well to the 
story-telling style as that of the 1745 rebellion. Indeed the 
whole of the Young Pretender’s career is touched with a kind 
of pathetic romance, which Scott knew so well how to treat. 
Mr. Norie has been studying the drama and its scenery for 
years, and he has written an entertaining book, so far as one 
can judge by the first volume. It is illustrated in the “ popular 
history” fashion. Mr. Norie himself states that his book is 
“not too erudite in style and language”. It should not be 
regarded as very serious history, and it frankly “takes sides ”. 
The author has, however, dived earnestly among MSS. and 
much printed matter not accessible to the public ; and if he 
is not exactly the historian he has laboured like the historian. 
He falls heavily on Mr. Andrew Lang, whom he elegantly 
accuses of “ ghoulish delvings among the whitened sepulchres 
of buried reputations ”. 


For this Week's Books see page 758. 
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With a Map, 8vo. 10s. net. 
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Illustrated. 8vo. SS, net. 
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an Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
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of "s struggle to free itself from Napoleon's yoke. 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


By A. C. BENSON. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
The MORNING POST says: “This is a book to be read, not —_? for its 


incidental uties, but also for a triking picture of the refine- 
ment, both moral and spiritual.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: 


A STUDY IN LIMITATIONS. 
By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 65s. net. 
The fe nes & NEWS says: “ These letters are full of deliberate, and in 
== istinguished, writing ; and the book is the work of one who has capacity 
nderstanding human complexity and the workings of the human spirit.” 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND 
MR. ANSTRUTHER 


BEING THE LETTERS OF AN INDEPENDENT OMAN, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 66. 
The DAILY NEWS sa The Author of ‘ Eli. beth ’ 


in a book extraordinari! and full suggesti 
and i ceded in prod ty 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCH.ZOLOGY 


The Discoveries in Crete (Ronald M. Burrows). Murray. §s. net. 
The Collector (Edited by Ethel Deane. Vol. III.). Cox. 10s. 6a. 


net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Real Sir Richard Burton (Walter Phelps Dodge). Fisher Unwin, 
6s. net. 
FICTION 


Emancipation (Arthur Beckett). Sisley’s. 65. 

Reed Anthony, Cowman (Andy Adams). Constable. 6s. 

The Canker (James Blyth). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Strongest Plume (Hugh De Sélincourt). Lane. 65. 

The Burning Torch (F. F. Montrésor). Murray. 6s. 

HIsTORY 

The Waterloo Campaigr. -ieut.-Colonel Sisson C. Pratt). Swan 
Sonnenschein. 5s. net. 

Israel in Europe (C. F. Abbott). Macmillan. os. net. 

The Governance of London (Laurence Gomme). Fisher Unwin, 
15s. net. 

The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-1870 (Le Petit Homme Rouge). 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6@. net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

John Charity (Horace Annesley Vachell) ; George Canning and his 
Times (J. A. R. Marriott). Murray. 2s. 6d. net each. 

La Dame de Monsoreau ; The Forty-Five. Dent. 25. 6a, net each, 

Contemporary France (Gabriel Hanotaux). Constable. 15s. net. 

THEOLOGY 

A Plain Man’s Faith. Constable. 5s. net. 

Christus Redivivus (S. Henry). Drane. 5s. net. 

The Rise of Christianity (Albert Kalthoff). Watts. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Church and the Changing Order (Shailer Mathews) ; Jesus Christ 
and the of (Joseph Alexander Leighton). 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net each 

Thoughts for the Thankful (Rev. G. H. Sharpe). Wells Gardner, 
Darton. Is. 6a. 

Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (T. K. Cheyne). Black. 
net. 

VERSE 

Dialogues of the Dead and other works in Prose and Verse (Edited by 
A. R. Waller). Cambridge: At the Upiversity Press. 45. 6d. 
net. 

Poems (George C. Cope). Elkin Mathews. 45. 6d. net. 

The Goddess of Reason (Mary Johnston). Constable. 75. 6d. net. 

Popular Poetry of the Baloches (M. Longworth Dames. 2 vols.) 
Royal Asiatic Society. 155. net. 

Life’s Cameos (Alfred Wallace Adams). Stock. 45. 6d. net. 

The Coming of Philibert (Sara King Wiley). — 55. net. 

Heresy of Job, The (Francis Coutts). Lane. 55. n 

Poems of Patriotism (Edited by G. K. A. Bell). Routledge. 


Is. net 
Chambers and F. Sidgwick). Bullen. 


aot English Lyrics (E. Kk. 

5s. net. 

The Poems of William Dunbar (H, Bellyse Baildon). Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 65. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Clash of Empires, The (Rowland Thirlmere). Heinemann. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Construction and Reconstruction of the Human Body (Eugen 
Sandow). Bale, Sons and Danielson. 12s. 6d. net. 

Destruction of Daylight, The (John W. Graham). Allen. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Dickens Concordance, The (Mary Williams). Griffiths. 35. 6d. net. 

Handbook of Egyptian Religion, A (Translated by A. S. Griffith). 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Holiday in Hades, A (David Scoffern). Rialto Press. 25. 6d. 
Labour and Childhood (Margaret McMillan), 3s. 6d. ; Lectures on 
Humanism (J. S. Mackenzie), 4s. 6¢. Swan Sonnenschein. 
Rhythmic Conception of Music, The (Margaret H. Glyn). Long- 

mans, Green. 35. 6d. net. 
Sweden’s Rights (Anders Svenske). Fisher Unwin. 25. 6d. net. 
War and the World’s Life (Colonel F. N. Maude). Smith, Elder. 
12s. 6a. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FORJUNE:—The Westminster Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Story-teller, 43d. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Bookseller, Ww.’ 
HAS TRANSFERRED HIS BUSINESS TO 
11 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR valaee AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A BC. 
Telephone: CEWTRAL 1515. 


148 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Landor’s Suppressed Commentary. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN 
WHEELER. With Portrait, 9s. net. 

“*“Ye must not part company with this welcome and valuable piece of literary 

salvage without thanking the editor for his brief and pointed notes. They are 


models of commentary, since they tell us precisely what we want for understanding 
the text, neither more nor less.” —Oxtlook. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 


First Lord of the Admiralty in the Ministries of Lord Grey 
and Lord Aberdeen, and Home Secretary in the Administration 
of Sir Robert Peel. By CHARLES STUART PARKER, 
Editor of ** Life of Sir Robert Peel.” With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 


‘* The Circumnavigator.” By ARTHUR KITSON. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. net. 


‘*It is a pleasure to read such a charming biography as Mr. Arthur Kitson’s 
* Captain James Cook.’ —JAlanchester Guardian. 


IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS. 


Written from a Strategical and Commercial Aspect. With 
special references to the Japanese Alliance. By Colonel A. M. 
MURRAY, R.A. With a Preface by Field-Marshal the EARL 
Roserts, V.C., K.G. With Maps and Illustrations. 12s. net. 
**Col. Murray deals with subjects of the highest interest. If we note those 
opinions from which we differ, it must be with the preliminary remarks that there 
is still more in the book with which we thoroughly agree, and that the whole of it 
is suggestive and worthy of the most careful ideration.”—A th 


EUROPE AND THE TURKS. 
(The Cause and Cure of the Trouble in the Balkan Peninsula). 
By NOEL BUXTON, sometime M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“There must be many people who are anxious to acquaint themselves with 
outlines of the problem expressed _ simply, and correctly. For such persons 
no better book could be found than this by Mr. Noe! Buxton.”—Daily News. 


SMALL HOLDINGS OF ENGLAND. 


A Survey of the various Existing Systems. By L. JEBB. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


The Eart or Onstow, in the House of Lords on April 25, said: ‘‘ Their 
Lordships should read the evidence of Miss Jebb, who had visited all the counties 
of England, on the question of small holdings.” 


THE LICENSED TRADE. 


An Independent Survey. By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author 
of ‘Licensing and Temperance in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark,” ‘‘ British Canals,” &c. Large crown 8vo. §s. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION.  §5s. net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. 


By W. S. LILLY, Author of ‘* The Great Enigma.” Demy 
8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition, with a New Introductory 
Chapter. 


THE RAMBLES OF 
AN AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of ‘The Eleven Eaglets of 
the West,” &c. From the Notes and Journals of THOMAS 
WARD. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

‘This is a quite delightful book ; a book so compact of outdoor natural lore as 
to leave the reader, though his feet have never left English soil, with a feeling of 
intimate familiarity with the outdoor life of Australia. Such qualities have always 
been rare in books, and are deserving of the warmest sort of welcome. It is little 
likely to disappoint any reader, and it will prove the most delightful reading to all 
who have ever visited the Antipodes.”—Standard. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


BEFORE PORT ARTHUR 
IN A DESTROYER. 


The Personal Diary of a Japanese Naval Officer. Translated 
by Captain R. GRANT, D. £0. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Square 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


"It is pre-eminently a book to be read for enjoyment as wel! as instruction; but 
it will fall short of its more immediate value if measures are not devised for bringing 
it before the attention of those r ible for the education of ‘ youngsters’ in 
teaming for a sea life.”—Fal? Jlall te. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


IMMEDIATE SUCCESS OF THE NEW REVIEW. 


The Oxford and = = 
Cambridge Review. 


No. 1. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
AT ALL BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


THE TRIBUNE, of June 7, 1907, says: 


‘The Oxford and Cambridge Review,’ which makes its first appearance to- 
day, fills in a worthy manner a vacancy that has long been felt in 
our periodical literature. Its primary object will be to provide a meeting- 
place in which those who have the welfare of both Universities at heart may come 
to a fuller understanding of their common points of resemblance and dissimilarity, 
and seek by free discussion the answer to some of the questions that confront them. 
It will not confine its attention to questions of higher education, but also hopes to 
be a mouthpiece of University opinion on matters other than affairs of purely 
academic moment. The ‘ Review’ will open its columns to all shades of thought and 
opinion, and will be published once during each term. It is edited by Mr. Oswald 
R. Dawson. 


‘‘ The first number contains an excellent array of articles by writers 
of high standing, mostly on different aspects of University life. The most 
notable contribution is an essay, hitherto unpublished, by John 
Stuart Mill, ‘On Social Freedom.’......Mr. R. W. Livingstone, M.A., con- 
tributes the opening article on ‘Alma Mater.’.,....Mr. Arthur C. Benson has a 
brief paper on ‘Introspective Literature.’ The Master of University College, 
Oxford (Dr. R. W. Malan), contributes ‘A Few Words in Defence of the University 
of Dublin.’ Professor Ernest A. Gardner has a very informing article on ‘ The 
British School at Athens,’ and the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell contributes ‘Some 
Lessons in Co-education from the United States.’ A first article on ‘The Religion 
of the Undergraduate ’—giving a rather optimistic view—is written by Mr. W. 
Temple, B.A., whilst Viscount Wolmer writes on ‘ Politics at the University.’ 
There are also articles by the Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham, D.D., Dr. A. W. 
Verrall, and Mr. R. F. Cholmely, M.A.” 


IRELAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By G. LOCKER LAMPSON. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


LITERARY RAMBLES in FRANCE. 


By Miss BETHAM EDWARDS. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING— 


CHARLES II. By EVA SCOTT. 15/- net. 


SICILY AND ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. WHITAKER. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


REED ANTHONY, COWMAN. 
An Autobiography. By ANDY ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ The 
Log of a Cowboy.” 6/-. 


FACTORS in MODERN HISTORY. 
By A. F. POLLARD, Professor of Constitutional History 
at University College, London. 7/6 net. 


THE GODDESS OF REASON. 
A Romantic Drama of the French Revolution. By MARY 
JOHNSTON, Author of ‘By Order of the Company.” 
8vo. 7/6 net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GOOD COMRADE 


Is an excellent name for an excellent book. The story is 
distinctly original, the heroine is original, and the characters 
are original. Miss SILBERRAD has chosen a heroine with a 
strong sense of humour. — 77zbune. 


DOCTOR PONS, 
By PAUL GWYNNE (Author of “ Marta”), has a startlingly 
original plot and a most picturesque background. 
Evening Standard. 


THE THREE COMRADES 
Is the title of a powerful romantic story written by the famous. 
German novelist GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of ‘ Holy- 
land” and ‘Jorn Uhl.” 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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EDUCATION. 


H UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


~UY’S HOSPITAL.—Pretiinary Screntiric (M.B. 


Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October rst. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
— W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
J University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
rst Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. . HAPPERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English, including 
History and Geography, or (2) Mathematics, or (3) Science (Experimental Physics 
and Chemistry). To enter on duties 1st October. About 400 boys in each school, 
mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust 
constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. by / must have 
experience as teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who hold a diploma 

ary £295 per annum (L.Eg. 24 per mensem), rising to 93 per annum 
(L.Eg. 32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, 
on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less than 
two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials. to be sent—marked outside ** Assistant-Masterships '—to 
DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. P 

The latest no by which applications may be posted will leave London on 
Friday, June 21st, 1907. 


N R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.-July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. 7 
(Somerset L.1,) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need- 
bam (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 


repare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
| oe Examinations. Extracts from testimonials : ‘‘ The greatest dullard 
need not despair.” ‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.— Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fatrrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Roarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Hower, M.A. Cantab. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EGENT’S PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 


Finishing School for Girls. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS. 

A Lady (University honours), experienced in higher educational work, 

foreign travel, household management, Receives in comfortable Home, close to 

South Kensington Museum, SIX ELDER GIRLS to study Special Subjects or 

see London; coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages; preparation for 
Foreign Trave!l.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, London, S.W 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


: | ‘HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 REGENT STREET, W. (above District Messengers). 
Native and experienced teachers. ‘Trial lesson free. 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


Delightfully situated adjoining Henley extensive and 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


re poner School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Wuee ter, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Sen10R. 


~ Hovuse, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 

> for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
. L. L.L.A. 


EJOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua,” Westsury, W1LTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) and bracing climate. Highest 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLBourxe. 


HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 


nt playing fields, including gymnasium. 
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iful views of the River. Comfort combi arges. — 
R. T. Duke, Proprietor. 


ERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. c 
Geo. LoGan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New Lounge and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—Co. ins, Proprietor. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock 

Exchange, Ltd. (Established 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C., now 

offer this, which contains particulars of Highest and Lowest Prices, Dividends, &c., 
for a considerable period, post free to any applicant naming this paper. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION of selected LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 
by the EARLY MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


THE REMBRANDT GALLERY. 
Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce the publication of the following 
Etchings and Drypoints, which are issued in one “‘ state” only :— 


BURGOS CATHEDRAL, SOUTH AISLE . A. H. Hat. 
-M.S. V oint 
H.M.S. DREADNOUGHT. (Dry Poin)i * R.A. 
Ss. ETIENNE DU MONT, PARIS (INTERIOR) C. I. Watson. 
A MARSH FARM . ‘ ‘ F. BurripcGe. 
Further particulars will be forwarded on applying to 
THE PUBLISHER, THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, 


5 Vico STREET, Lonpon, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The New Volume is now Ready. 


THE ANNUAL RECISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. 


For the Year 1906. 


8vo. 18s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MR. BALFOUR AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mr. ARTHUR BALFOuR, speaking at the Federal Conference on 
Education, said: ‘It was due to the inherent ignorance of PUBLIC 
OPINION that we had got to over-rate in a preposterous manner the 
value and importance of competitive examinations.” 


THIS IS NO EXCUSE. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Has been Published Forty-Seven Years. 
EVERY FRIDAY, Price TWOPENCE. 


GET THIS WEEK’S NUMBER. 
(COPIES CAN BE HAD OF ANY NEWSAGENT.) 


THE MOST INTERESTING WEEKLY PUBLISHED. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


Politics 
Literature 
Fiction 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLr, HuntTInc, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“*Grapnic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


BY AUCTION. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF ILLU- 
MINATED MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED BOOKS, THE 
PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, _— 37, and following day, at One o'clock pre- 
Bry a SELECTED PORTION of the be LIBRARY of ANCIENT 
{USCRIPTS and EARLY PRINT BOOKS, the popen of a 

comprising Illuminated Classical, and Peatical 
Manuscripts—a large number of very rare Italian, German, and French Woodcut 


Books, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


‘THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF COINS, 
MEDALS, TOKENS, &c., FORMED BY THE LATE BRUCE 
CARTWRIGHT, Esa, of HONOLULU (HAWAII ISLANDS). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL HUneDaL at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on T: UNE 20, and Seven following days, at One 

o'clock’ precisely, the VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of 

English, American, European, and other Foreign COINS, MEDALS, TOKENS, 

Mew — by the late BR BRUCE CARTWRIGHT, Esq. +» of Honolulu (Hawaii 

slan 

May be viewed two da 
cosas ys prior. Catalogues may be had 


Illustrated copies, 


EVERETT & CO. 
LEO TOLSTOY'S WORKS 


Messrs. EVERETT & CO. beg to 
announce that in conjunction with 
the Free Age Press, Christchurch, 
Hants, they will be the publishers 
of all Leo Tolstoy’s New Essays and 
Novels. 


Just Published— 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


Medium 8vo. Illustrated Cover, 6d. 


In the press— 


TOLSTOY ON SHAKESPEARE. 


With Articles by E. H. Crospy and G. BERNARD SHaAw. 
6d. net. 


FROM VALMY TO WATERLOO. 


Extracts from the Diary of Captain Francois, a Soldier of the 
Revolution and the Empire. Translated from the French by 
R. B. DOUGLAS. With a Preface by JULES CLARETIE. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

‘* The book gives not a few realistic sidelights on Napoleon’s mar- 
vellous career. It is an interesting volume ; nay, a veritable human 
document, not written for effect, but all the more valuable on that 
account.” — Standard. 

“¢ Of intense interest and value as a history of the Napoleonic wars 
from the point of view of the fighting man.” — 7ribune. 

‘* Here indeed is one more example of the fact that books about 
Napoleon are so much more interesting than most novels.” — Sphere. 


NEW FICTION. 


THE SHADOW OF EVIL. 6/- 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


«An admirable work of realistic fiction in the style of Defoe, and 
not unworthy to be compared with all but the very best of Defoe’s 


romances.” — Scotsman. 
6/- 


MAD SIR GEOFFREY. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


IN HONOUR’S NAME. 6/- 


By A. KUPRIN. 

Translated by W. F. HARVEY, M.A. 

The publication of this book in Russia was, for a long time, 

forbidden by the Censor. On the veto being removed, however, its 

success was instantaneous. It is a scathing exposure of the seamy side 
of life in the Russian Army. 


WHOM PLEASURE QUICKENETH. 
By ‘‘MOMUS.” 6/- 


‘¢ The construction of the plot is most ingenious. The author has 
originality and daring.” —Scotsman. 


THE JUDGE. 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


A dramatic psychological study. The principal theme is a murder 
mystery so skilfully constructed that the interest of the reader is arrested 
throughout. 

The solution of the mystery is undertaken by a journalist whose 
methods are unique in this class of fiction. 


‘* A truly remarkable story of a strange criminal mania.” 
Evening News. 
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She Wizard of the North. 
Scott’s abiding popularity is proved by the instant success of the 


HOLYROOD EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


“Read every word,” advised Ruskin. “ While the language in which Scott wrote 
endures, while the human nature to which he addressed himself exists,” says Mr. A. C. 
SwInBuRNE, “there can be no end of the delight, the thanksgiving, and the honour 
with which men will salute, aloud or in silence, the utterance or the remembrance 
of his name.’ 


Scott’s Novels have appeared in every form, from the Eaztion de /uxe down to the 
cheapest reprint. The Hotyroop Epition is well printed, well bound, and contains 
both coloured and black and white IIlustrations. The price per volume works out at 3s. 
It is a marvel of cheapness, and will be a welcome addition to any library which has not 
a complete Edition already. 


The Hotyroop Epition contains all Scort’s introductions and notes without 
abridgement. Among important features of this Edition are its glossaries and indexes. 
There is a 


Glossary and an Index to every Novel, 


and the last volume contains also 


A large and comprehensive General Index 


to the whole of the novels. The value of these glossaries and indexes can hardly be 
over-estimated. Scott is not difficult to read, but he uses many words peculiar to 
Scottish dialects, and he often makes allusions which may puzzle readers whose learning 
is not encyclopedic. His Scottish — ue is often of the utmost interest in his stories, 
but it needs some interpretation. difficulties of this sort are removed by the 
Glossaries of Words, Phrases, and Aliusions contained in every volume of the HoLyroop 
Epition. The indexes serve an equally useful purpose. They enable us to find at once 
in any novel the place where a particular character is described, or where a particular 
event happens, or where a particular thing is said, or where some little lyric occurs. 


The illustrations have been specially drawn for this edition by the following 
well-known artists :—Byam Suaw, R.I., CLaupe A. SHEppERSON, WILLIAM Rainey, R.I., 
Gorpon Browne, R.I., Joun HAssALL, R.I., H. M. Brock, R.I., A. Tatsor 
Paut Harpy, T. H. Rosinson, L. LEsLIE BROOKE, ROBERT Horr, Warwick GoBLE, 
and WaLTER S. Stacey. 


The Hotyroop Epition in twenty-five volumes, in dark-green cloth with gold 


design, will be sent on receipt of a first payment of Five Shillings, the remainder 
being poyaile 3 at the rate of Seven Shillings } per month. 


COUPON 
To the Manager, Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me the Hotyroop Epition oF THE WaverteY Novets, 25 Vols., ff 
Sor which I enclose 5s., and agree to pay 7s. per month for ten months. 


Name 


Address 
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The Saturday Review. 


In Steady 
Demand. 


“SATURDAY ” 
BRIDGE, 
By W. DALTON. 


Said by 
the Critics 
to be 


the Standard 


Philosophy and 
Practice. 


To every player of Bridge there must come 
moments of doubt—doubt as to rules, doubt as 
to theory, doubt as to practice. Mr. Dalton’s 
latest book, “‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE,” should 
always be at hand for purposes of consultation. 
It is admitted by the critics that it is the 
STANDARD WORK on the greatest of card games. 
The title “‘Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently 
been the occasion of some misunderstanding. 
It does not mean that it is BRIDGE for Saturday 
play only ; it was chosen because the greater part 
of the volume is taken from the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. Even though “‘Saturday’ Bridge” 
were primarily concerned with Saturday for 
some peculiar reason it would make no real 
difference: Bridge as played on Saturday must 
be Bridge as played on Mondays or Wednesdays 
or any other day. Whenever and however it 
ts played, the Referee is one of two or at most 
three real authorities, amongst whom, it was 
long since agreed, Mr. Dalton must be ranked. 
His book ts published at 5s. net, and may be had 
of any bookseller; but if there ts difficulty in 
getting it, send 5s. 3d. to the Office, 33 South- 


Second 
Large 
Impression 
Nearly 


Exhausted. 


“ SATURDAY ” 
BRIDGE. 


Dalton’s is 
the best 
book 


on the best 


| 
| 
| card game. 


‘work on 
the Game. 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. | 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of | 


-the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’” 
Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 
“ Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
“A brilliant book.” — Times. Particularly good.” —Academy. 
“‘ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —L iverfool Daily Post. 
NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
smouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
‘Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gl , Cheltenh Llandrindod Wells, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, em Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaen- 
-mawr, lechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
LLANGOLLEN DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris aNnD New Yorx : BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 

weden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
‘Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post free. 
—Daruincton & Co., LLANGOLLEN. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


Wy ar oy LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Avenve, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


- 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


| The only lange Genesal for the whole of 


East London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
Five per Cent. Debentures. 


Tue INTEREST due on the 1st of JuLy, 1907, will be paid against presentation 
of Couron No. 21: 


IN LONDON-—At the Office of the Company, No. 1 London Walt 
Buildings, E.C. 

IN JOHANNESBURG—At the Offices of the Company, The 
Corner House. 


COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may 


| be presented at the London Office any day (SATURDAYS AND HOLIDAY 
EXCEPTED) on or after TUESDAY, 25th JuNE, 1907, between the hours of 


Eleven and Two. : 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 
er, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Seeretary. 
London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
13th June, 1907. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 


‘* The pioneers in their own particular class.” — Westminster Gazette. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


SWITZERLAND. New (Nineteenth) Edition, completely remodelled 
and thoroughly revised. 34 Maps and Plans. 10s. 

FRANCE. —Part II. Eighteenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

DENMARK AND ICELAND. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

NORWAY. Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

— GERMANY AND AUSTRIA.—Part I. Fifteenth Edition. 


SOUTH” GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, — Part II. 
Edition. 6s. 

SPAIN. In 2 Parts. Ninth Edition. 20s. 

CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE, Twelfth Edition. 9s. 

SOUTH ITALY.—Part I. Ninth Edition. 6s. 

SOUTH ITALY.—Part II.: Sicily. Ninth Edition. 6s. 

GREECE. Seventh Edition. 20s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 7s. 6d. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE (The Holy Land). A Revised 


Edition, ae rewritten. 18s. 
NEW ZEALAND. 7s. 6d. 


Fifteenth 


ASIA MINOR. 
HANDBOOK, eines TALK. Colloquial Dialogues and Vocabu- 


laries in English, French, German and Italian. Nineteenth 
Edition. On thin paper. Small fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


New Editions of the following Handbooks will be 
issued shortly :— 

ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. An entirely New Edition. Re- 
arranged and brought thoroughly up to date, including a short 
History of Rome and Sketch of the Papal Power. Edited by 
Noxwoop Younc. With Maps and Plans. 

EGYPT. Revised, largely rewritten, and a ents &. R. HALL, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Eleventh Edition. ith Maps and Plans. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
BERKS. Entirely rewritten. 6s. 
BUCKS. Revised Edition. 6s. 
CORNWALL. Eleventh Edition. 6s. 
DERBY. NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND STAFFORD. Third 
Sdition. gs. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. tos. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
HAMPSHIRE. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
HERTS, HUNTINGDON, AND BEDS. 7s. 6d. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
KENT. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
THE LAKES (WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND). 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. 6s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
NORTHAMPTON AND RUTLAND. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Third Edition. 6s. 
SOMERSET. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
SURREY. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
SUSSEX. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
NORTH WALES. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
SOUTH WALES. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 
WILTS AND DORSET. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
YORKSHIRE. 14s. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Second Edition. 12s. 


SCOTLAND. 


SCOTLAND.—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Glasgow, Dumfries, 
Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inveraray, 
Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, 
Ross, Sutherland, &c. 57 Maps and Plans. Eighth Edition. 


Tos. 6d. 
IRELAND. 
IRELAND.—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, 


| 


Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glengariff, Bantry, &c. Edited _ 
by JonN Cooke, M.A. (Dub.). 43 Maps and Plans. Eighth | 


Edition. 9s. 
1907 Edition. Catalogue of Maps and Books for 
Tourists, Gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. | 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 


Bookseller, 


has this week transferred his business, hitherto carried 
on at 15 Piccadilly, to 


{{ GRAPTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, 


The new premises are much more commodious and 
compact than those at Piccadilly, and enable his large 
stock to be so classified that any student will be able 
to see at a glance the whole of the works on hand 
relating to any particular subject. 


BERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the 
fact that he deals not only in rare and costly books, 
but also in every description of works in general 
literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all 
times willing to undertake the very smallest commis- 
sions for customers. 


BERNARD QUARITCH has always made a special 
feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and his 
efforts in this important branch will be continued. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully exe- 
cuted, and BERNARD QUARITCH is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject 
connected with book collecting. 


BERNARD QUARITCH is always ready to 


PURCHASE LIBRARIES, 


small collections of books or single volumes. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all 
customers who desire them. 


BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned 
Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, both for 
the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


BERNARD QuariTcu is the Agent for the sale of the 
Publications of the 


BRITISH MUSEUM, 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
and for the following Learned Societies :— 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM, SYDNEY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 
EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION FUND 
EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT 
THE CAIRO MUSEUM 
HAKLUYT SOCIETY 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF LONDON 
PLAINSONG AND MEDIZZVAL MUSIC 
SOCIETY 
SELDEN SOCIETY 


A list of the publications of any of the above 
Institutions will be sent upon application to 


II Grafton Street, New Bond Street, 


LONDON, W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed forfthe Proprietors Srortiswoope & Co., Ltp., New-street Square, E.C., Rectnatp Wasster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the County of 15 / une, 1907. 


the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in 
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